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POETRY. 
THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 


i to sink so peaceably to rest?” 
What hast thou done to si pe 
Calmly he died, the gallant youth, 
When still’d was demon War’s commotion; 
When Summer’s trees were green and smooth, 
‘The surface of the ocean: 
Well for his sake may Friendship weep, 
Weep that, when battle toils were done, 
When Glory’s wreath was bravely won, 
Too swifly should descend his sun, 
O’er being’s western steep. 


I heard the roll of muffled drum— 
[heard the bugle’s lonely wailing— 
Asto the church-yard they were come 
With honours nought availing; 
Isaw the sad procession move, 
With arms reversed, and looks of wo— 
The pall—the bearers moving slow— 
The sword and helm with plumes of snow, 
The coffin-lid above. 


Prancing along with hoof of pride, 
Unconscious of the sad disaster, ° 
Unmounted led on either side, 
Behind its ancient master, 
The gallant war-horse followed; oft 
T’o battle he had borne his lord, 
Nor started at the flashing sword, 
When trumpets sung, when cannon roared, 
And smoke-clouds gloomed aloft. 


Then slowly ’mid the new dug ground, 
I saw the sable bicr descending; 

The grave filled up—his comrades round 
With heads uncovered, bending; 

In pensive mood I turned away, 
And from the mournful seene did steal— 
Full sad and sore my heart did feel, 
As thrice [ heard the volley peal 

Above his senseless clay. 


Yes! there they left him,—daisies grow 
Upon the turf that wraps his bosom; 

And round the evening breezes strew 
The hawthorn’s silver blossoms; 

He hears no more the elarion’s sound— 
No more the helmet decks his head— 
No more in love, by him are led 
His gallant troop—but in his stead, 

Another now is found! 


Yes! all must die and pass away— 
The fair—the noble—and the brave! 
*Tis desolate—I dare not stay : 
To hear the breeze sigh o’er the grave! 
Well may the lonely bosom ache, 
To mark the gray sepulchral stone, 
And hear the melancholy moan, 
As the long grass and weeds upon 
The chureh-tower’s summit shake! 


SELECT TALES. 


THE SKEPTIC. 

The owlet Atheism, 
Sailing on obscene wings athwart the moon, 
Drops his blue- fringed lids, and holds them close, 
And hooting at the glorious sun in heaven, 
Cries out, ** Where is it?’ —Coleridge. 

It was a cold, blustering, autumnal afternoon.— 
The sky was covered with a heavy mantle of clouds, 
and the sun, shorn of his beams by the surrounding 
gloom, was sinking into the west, a huge ball of lurid 
lire. ‘The wind sighed through the branches of the 
leafless trees, as if mourning with nature the decay 
of her beauty, The whole scene was sad and 
mournful, it was one of those which press down with 
aleaden hand the soul of man, and murder in their 
infaney all joyous emotions, It was a striking pic- 
ture of the desolation of the heart uncheered by the 
light of religion—a fit emblem of him who was now 
to be laid in the tomb. 

_Few followed the coffin of the suicide, as it was car~ 
ried to its lonely grave; for he was one against whom 
the hearts of all were barred, as were the gates of 
the conseerated burial-yard against his mortal re- 
mains. A few, however, did follow the corpse; sor- 
rowing without comfort, not beeause the living was 
numbered with the dead, but because his own rash- 
ness, his own infidelity had sealed his doom, The 
father in steadiness of manly sorrow, 
but tottering under the torture of despair, and shed- 
“ing scalding tears, which might almost be said to 
leave on his blanched cheek seared marks of his un- 
‘nding grief. The brothers followed, and over their 
Weeping faces erept the blush of shame, that they 
were the relatives of the disbeliever. The mother 
Was not there. Maternal solicitude could not wait 
for the last horrid deed. The consciousness that her 
son, her first born, the boy she had borne in sorrow, 


and nursed in his weakness, the child that had slept 
on her bosom, knew no God, had already laid her 
beneath the cold sod of the valley. But one was 
there, whose affection and misery surpassed even 
that of a mother. One, who, too wretched to die, 
came to perform the last act of woman’s love, which 
deserts not even the worthless and wicked at the 
grave. No tear fell upon her cheek, no convulsive 
shudder shook herframe. Pale and wan, despair had 
hardened her features to marble. As they stood 
around the narrow pit, she would have been a statue, 
but for the wildness of her dark eye, which flew 
from the countenances of the bystanders to the bier, 
and told in its flashes, of reason driven from her 
throne. ‘The earth fell upon the coffin, and they all 
departed, without one ray of consolation, ‘The ima- 
niae went away also, and the grave was left for the 
night wind to howl over. 

He whose remains were thus interred had lived but 
a little time; yet that little was crowded with virtue, 
and sorrow and vice. More evil had grown out of 
his short existence, than many a longer life had ever 
witnessed. The tale is melancholy; but may not be 
without its profitableness. 

With much personal beauty Frederick Oldenbert 
possessed a remarkable mind, and one glance at his 
pale but expressive countenance showed him differ- 
ent from all others. ‘To an enthusiasm which some- 
times approached to madness, was added unshaken 
firmness, and perfect independence, whenever open- 
ly opposed; but he was easily governed by an unseen 
power. Yet his understanding was strong, and his 
perception quick, so that the mind which would in- 


| fluence him must have studied human nature deeply. 


His boyhood gave evidence of these characteristics; 
as he grew in years they were more and more deve- 
loped, and new traits appeared. It was his lot to 
possess a superstitious temperament, and to have, in- 
congruous as it may seem, the seeds of skepticism 
within him. Perfect freedom from temptation, and 
a sincere single-hearted attachment to one as pure in 
mind as she was lovely in person, had thus far in 
lite preserved him from being injured by his singu- 
lar disposition and feelings. But this course was 
not to continue, and a change in his circumstances 
produced a lamentable change in his character. 
When he had reached his eighteenth year, with 
his mind unmatured, his passions unrestrained, he 
left his native land to finish his edueation in Ger- 
many. ‘T’o visit that land had always been the desire 
of his soul. There he thought he should be able to 
satisfy his love of romance, and find those who 
would sympathize in his enthusiasm. He had eager- 
ly devoured all the horrid and supernatural tales, 
which the genius of that country had produced; and 
nothing chimed so well with his disposition, as the 
romantic, poetical and skeptical nature of the Ger- 
man students. 


On his arrival he hired apartments and joined one 
of the most popular universities. Soon becoming ac- 
quainted with numbers of his fellow students, he 
chose the society of those who exhibited the feelings 
he so much admired. He would sit for hours and 
listen to the wild tales, the thrilling legends of his 
new friends; and his whole soul became wrapped in 
that peculiar taste which to a degree pervades this 


nation. As he became more and more acquainted 
with their language, he gave himself up to the most 


bold and terrible parts of its literature. He resigned 
himself to those daring, but unhealthy and scorching 
minds, which have brought forth pages covered with 
dark and mysterious speculations, or clouded and 
dismal tales, instead of pure and instructive volumes. 
At home, if he had not acted in accordance with the 
dictates of religions feeling, he had always reveren- 
ced the faith of his fathers; but now this reverence 
was fast fading away, and the volume of sacred truths 
remained ever unopened. ‘Thus djd Oldenbert pass 
several months, acquiring the worst of those senti- 
ments, feelings and peculiarities, which distinguish- 
ed many of his new companions. 


The day dreams of Frederick would lie down 
with him and haunt his sleep. Scareely a night pass- 
ed, that, waking from his thick coming and tortur- 
ing fancies, he did not rise and endeavour to ease 
his mind by strolling through the city. The deep 
stillness of midnight seemed to quiet his restless 
spirit, as he wandered about, recalling the scenes of 
former days. In one of his rambles he found himself 
opposite to an old church, just as the deep-toned 
clock struck the hour of twelve. It was a night over 
which sublimity seemed to preside. The moon was 
drifting through her sea of blue like a noble ship, 
and softened in her course the rough feafures of 
earth into a smile, as the affection of woman melts 
the sternness of man into a kindred feeling. The 
solemn warning voice of the bell died away, and si- 
lence resumed her reign, Finding the door of the 
cathedral open, Oldenbert entered altnost uncon- 
sciously. The moon beams through the Gothic win- 
dows, played around the marble statues, and seem- 


ed to substitute a reality for the pictured light of 


glory which surrounded the altar piece. Thinking 


himself alone, he walked up to the tesselated pave- 
ment, and leaned, lost in a deep reverie, against a 
pillar, He was soon aroused by a tap on the shoul- 
_ ‘a. accosted by a tall figure wrapped in a dark 
cloak. 

** How now Oldenbert!” exclaimed the stranger, 
** what are you here for at this hour? come you to 
bow before yon daub like other trembling fools? or 
has the moon with her magic light beguiled you from 
your couch?” 

As he ceased speaking, the muffled cloak dropped 
from his face, and Fredrick shuddered when he be- 
held the countenance of Faustendorff, a fellow stu- 
dent. ‘*I know not what brought me hither; but 
perhaps the impulse thatled you may be more de- 
finable,”? answered Oldenbert. ‘* 1 come,” said the 
student, with a laugh, ‘* I come to see how the tem- 
ple of deluded man looks by moonlight.” The tone 
and look of the speaker were almost withering. His 
face wore the ghastly paleness of death, and his 
dark, fiery eyes seemed to sparkle with unearthly 
light, from beneath his long thick eye-brows; while 
his hoarse, deep tones, echoed through the church, 
like a voice from the charnel-house. 

** What is the matter, man;”? he continued, after 
a pause, ** you shiver like a boy whom darkness has 
overtaken on his way from market, and who sees a 
spectre in every bramble bush. Surely you have 
more mind and soul than to give way to the 
forms or farees of the world. Surely the mumme- 
ries of religion cannot impose upon you; or if you 
fear that these statues will start from their pedestal 
and strangle you, come to my chambers and warm 
your skin with Burgundy.” ‘Thus saying, he led 
the way, and his companion, as if he had lost all 
power over himself, silently followed. 


The student who had thus met Oldenbert had 
been at the university nearly two years. He wasa 
mysterious being. No one knew from whence he 
came. He was noted for his infidelity, and the un- 
feeling sareasm with which he derided all religion. 
He seemed to have a determined hatred of all that 
was good or lovely; and his stories at their nightly 
meetings were always the most terrible and blasphe- 
mous. Frederick had met him in company, aud felt 
himself drawn towards him by a horrid and unnatu- 
ral attraction. 

They soon arrived at the chambers. ‘* There,” 
said Faustendorff, pointing to a death’s head, carved 
on the goblet, as they seated themselves for a de- 
bauch, **there is the only divinity L worship,—Death, 
the eternal sleep of the grave, the crumbling away 
to senseless dust, to utter nothingness, is all L regard 
as omnipotent.” Infidelity like this would seem 
enough to rack the strongest mind. But Frederick 
appeared to have lost the common feelings of man. 
It seemed as if, breathing the same air, he had in- 
haled the demoniae spirit of his fiend-like friend, 
and an ‘amen’ burst from his lips, as Faustendorff 
ended his exclamation. They sat long over their 
wine. Innumerable tales of horrorand impiety were 
told and listened to with savage delight; and from 
that hour Oldenbert became an infidel. 


This horrible connexion grew stronger and stron- 
ger. ‘The cold reasonings and taunting scoffs of the 
student, broke down, one after another, the good 
feelings and virtuous principles of Oldenbert, until 
their character became so alike that one was buta 
fac-simile of the other. It was their delight to mar, 
with their licentious philosophy, the fairest pages 
in the book of nature; to introduce some damned 
spectre of theirown creation in the brightest pictures 
of life. They arrayed themselves against all that 
was lovely, and under the most fascinating guise, 
went about destroying virtue and happiness, however 
beautiful the shrines which enclosed them. I can- 
not, neither would I if I could, tell of all their wick- 
edness, degradation and hypocrisy. 1 will hasten to 
the last scene of the infidels’ life, and leave them to 
the fate their depraved hearts courted. 


There was, at this time, at the University the only 
descendant of a noble family. The young Baron 
Elsdorff inherited all the lofty and chivalric charaec- 
ter of his ancestors; but a melancholy, arising from 
the altered fortunes of his house, kept him silent.and 
retired. He seldom visited his fellow students; but 
when he did, the gentleness and noble sentiments he 
exhibited won for him universal esteem. In his per- 
son he was tall and finely formed. His countenance 
was exceedingly fair; and his golden locks played 
around kis high white forehead like the rays of a 
setting sun around a snow drift. The young noble- 
man cherished a devoted affection for one who was 
lovely and innocent; uniting to all the delicacy of 
her sex, a mind capable of sympathizing with the 
high-souled nature of her lover. Against this fair 
being Faustendorff and Oldenbert aimed their fell 
machinations. ‘They were using all their arts to de- 
stroy her peace, and straining every power to sub- 
stitute a sullied lily for the rose the Baron so fondly 


ing with a holy indignation, he challenged Frede- 
rick, who gladly accepted the call, as it gave him an 
— for ridding himself of one obstacle to his 
wishes, 

The place of meeting was a deep and narrow dell. 
The black clitfs which overhung it, the dark com- 
pany of trees which crowded around, and the stag- 
nant pool which laid like waters of bitterness, gave 
to ita gloomy and terrific aspect, and fitted it well 
for an accursed murder. At the appointed time both 
parties were present. The Baron was alone, but 
Oldenbert came attended by his evil genius. Faus- 
tendorff, to add horror to the scene, had dug a grave 
and placed a coffin beside it. Dark masses of clouds 
were rolling up, in awful grandeur, from the west, 
as if to frown upon the scene; and the deep rumbling 
of the thunder reverberated among the hills, like the 
angry and warning voice of outraged heaven; whilst 
the forked lightning darted its fire incessantly into 
the dell, Such an accumulation of horrors would 
have terrified the firmest soul; but there is no cour- 
age like that which is called forth to revenge insults 
offered to the idol of the heart. Eldsdorff stood firm. 
A deadly paleness overspread his countenance, but 
the flashes of his eye showed it to be any thing but an 
index of fear. Nota word was spoken. Fausten- 
dorff, with a grin of malice on his features, marked 
out the ground. ‘The combatants took their places, 
the word was given, and they fired. Oldenbert re- 
mained unharmed. ‘* Oh my God, poor Heloise!” 
murmured the Count, as he reeled and fell dead at 
the feet of his adversary. A dark smile of triumph 
passed between the unnatural friends, as they calmly 
proceeded to bury the body. 

The storm came nearer and nearer; the thunder 
rolled louder and louder; the lightning flashed more 
and more vivid; when, just as Faustendorff was throw 
ing the first shovel-full of gravel on the coffin, there 
came a long, blue darting flash, followed by a crash 
that seemed . . 


«< As if the ribs of nature broke.” 


When Oldenbert dropt his hand from his eyes, which 
were almost blinded, he saw his companion, a black- 
ened corse, stretched in the grave. 

Within a few days Frederick was on his voyage 
homeward. ‘lhe uniformity and comparative soli- 
tude, which succeeded, produced a re-action on his 
mind. His delusions faded away one by one, and 
disclosed the monster within his bosom, All the false 
drapery and gorgeous speculations which he had 
wrapt around his philosophy, had vanished. ‘The lips 
that had whispered cutting sarcasms and demoniac 
doctrines into his ears, were scorched to ashes b 
the avenging fires of heaven. He found himself load- 
ed with sins, without support—without consolation, 
—with a moral vulture preying upon his heart. His 
soul had lost its intoxicating excitement, and lay pa- 
ralyzed, gazing ona horrid fiend of her own creation 
—her own idol. 


Having no sympathy with his fellow men, he sought 
to drown all thought in the inebriating cup; and when 
he reached his native village, he was a loathsome 
image of intemperance and infidelity. Sometimes, 
in a lucid moment, he would brood deeply on self- 
murder, But he had not yet been able wholly to 
shut out the fear of the future. He had only barred 
his heart against it for a time, and now it again found 
entrance, and he dared not trust to death for free- 
dom. 

The fame of his misdeeds had gone before Olden- 
bert, and when he arrived at his native village, dis- 
tracted by his deep draughts of wine, his guilt, and 
the thousand recollections which crowded around his 
heart, he saw hate painted on every countenance. — 
He passed by the church-yard, and the grave of his 
mother met his view. He reached his home, and 
saw his father ready to lie down in sorrow by her 
side. His brothers avoided him, his friends had 
forgotten him; while the sight of him, the abandoned 
outcast one, was all that was wanting to lay waste 
the intellect of the maiden who had loved him with 
her whole soul. There was no peace, no comfort, 
uo joy for him. He could not live, he could not even 
endure existence. He wandered about a few days in 
misery, when one morning the report of a pistol was 
heard in his room,—and Frederick Oldeubert was 
no more. In his bible, presented by his mothcr 
when he enjoyed the innocency of childhood, were 
found the following lines. 


on by self-murder must close the 
catalogue of my sins. Before this is read, I shall be 
no more. What am I that I should live? An out- 
cast, going about like the wandering Jew, with the 
burning cross stamped upon my brow. I am a second 
Judas. If there be a God—I have known no God. 
But what comes after death? No matter. Let 
this bible, never opened by me, be given to her who 
has been as constant to me, as I have been false to 
all. F. 0.” 


One beautiful summer’s evening, nearly a year 


cherished, when he discovered their designs. Burn- 


from the funeral of Frederick, the maniac was seen 
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to go up the little hill on whose summit he was bu- 
ried. When her friends, from whom she had wan- 
dered, came to the spot, they found her clasping the 
cold marble with the unrelaxing grasp of death. ‘he 
little bible had fallen from her hand—a smile seem- 
ed still to linger on her pale and beautiful counte- 
nance—but her soul had winged its way to beat peace 
forever! 


Translated for the American Farmer. 
THE SULTAN’S SLIPPER. 


her more than ever, since he knew the difficult trial 
to which her virtue had been exposed, 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints, 


From the New York Constellation. 
A VALUABLE MAN IN COMMUNITY. 


Most people have some sort of criterion by which 
to estimate the value of their fellow creatures; and 
this criterion usually varies according to the preju- 


A Sultan saw from the terrace of his palace a lady 
of transcendent beauty, The sight of her charms 


inflamed him; he ealled one of his slaves to demand | 


if he knew her. ; 
Sire, said the slave, is it possible that your ma- 


ces, passions, or interests of those who make the 
estimate. But interest is apt to carry the largest 
sway, and men rather make up their minds of one 
another’s value by a regard to their own particular 
advantages, than those of community. Nevertheless 
the latter is referred to; and in speaking of a man 


jesty has not heard tell of Chemsennessa Cadoun, ; who happens to promote one’s individual interest, 


wife of Vizir Feirouz; she passes with justice for 
the most beautiful woman of the city, and her intel- 
ligence equals her beauty. ‘These words inflamed 
the Sultan still more, and he resolved to make known 
to this marvellous beauty the sentiments with which 
she had inspired him. He must manage to remove 
a husband—and by husband, in the east, is under- 
stood a man exceedingly jealous. ‘The Sultan sent 
to seek Feirouz, and handing him a paper, said— 
Go, Vizir; execute the orders enclosed in this, and 
return to render me an account of the success of your 
mission. 

Feirouz returned to his house, took his arms, and 
departed with so much precipitation that he forgot, 
upon his sofa, the orders given him by the Sultan. 

The prince, in his impatience, had scarcely learn- 
ed the departure of Feirouz, than he flew to the 
palace of the Vizir; it was opened by a eunuch, who 
introduced him to the apartment of his mistress. 
What was her astonishment on seeing the monarch 
before her? Trembling, overcome, she scarcely 
dared to raise her eyes; recovering a litle from her 
alarm, she penetrated the design of the Sultan; but 
as she was sagacious as beautiful, she wished not to 
give him time to explain himself, and pronounced 
two Arabic verses impromptu, to this effect: 

‘* The lion believes that he would degrade himself 
in picking the leavings of the wolf; and that king of 
animals disdainsto slake his thirst in the stream 
which the dog has soiled by his impure tongue.” 


The words, readily understood by the Sultan, sub- 
dued at once all hope of success. He retired all con- 
fused, and his chagrin made him forget one of his 
slippers. 


In the meantime, Feirouz, after having searched 
in vain for the order given him by his prince, recol- 
lected that he had left it on his sofa; he was obliged 
to return to recover it—the slipper of the sultan, 
which no one had perceived betore him, taught him 
but too clearly the designs of his monarch, and the 
motives that prompted him to send him away. Tor- 
mented at the same time, by his pride and his jea- 
lousy, he sought the means of repudiating his wife, 
without risking the loss of his dignity: he commenc- 
ed by rendering an account to the king of the com- 
mission he had given him: on his return to his home 
he said to his wife, that the Sultan had made him 
a present of a very beautiful palace, and that he 
might be left at leisure to furnish it, it was necessary 
that she should go to the house of her father. He 
gave her, at the same tinte, a hundred picces of gold. 

Chemsennessa, having no cause for self-reyroach- 
es, was very far from suspecting the truth; she obey- 
ed without a murmur; many days passed without 
Feirouz appearing; an absence so long and unusual 
astonished his wife; she could not conceal her distress 
from her brothers—they went to find Feirouz—‘‘ac- 
quaint us,” said they, ‘‘with the motives of your con- 
duct to your wife; if she is guilty, far from taking 
part with her, we will wash out with her blood, the 
outrage she has done you.” 

The Vizir, without wishing to enter into an expla- 
nation, answered that he had paid their sister the por- 
tion agreed upon at their marriage, and that she had 
nothing more to demand of him—irritated at this an- 
swer, they appealed to the law. The usages of the 
country required in such cases that the Sultan should 
assist in rendering judgment. 

The brothers of Chemsennessa said to the judge: 
‘Sire, we have rented to Feirouza delicious garden; 
this charming place was a terrestrial paradise; when 
put into his hands it was surrounded with high walls 
and planted with beautiful trees, set out with flowers 
and charged with the finest fruits; he has destroyed 
the walls, he has ravished the tender flowers, and 
consumed its exquisite fruits, and now he would sur- 
render to us this garden, despoiled of all that render- 
ed it fragrant and delicious.” The judge having or- 
dered the Vizir to make his defence; ‘It is in spite 
of me,” said he, *‘that I renounce the enjoyment of 
a spot which was so dear to me; but one day that I 
walked in an alley of this garden, I perceived there 
the trace of the foot ofa lion; terror seized my soul, 
and I judged it better to yield up the garden to this 
terrible animal than to expose myself to his wrath.” 

The Sultan, who,was present, addressing himself 
to the Vizir, said to him: 

‘*Re-enter your garden, Feirouz; you have nothing 
to apprehend: it is true that the lion has placed his 
foot there, but he has not been able to touch any ef 
its fruits, and he went out of it with shame and con- 
fusion: there never was a more beautiful garden, nor 
_one better guarded or sheltered from attaint.”? These 
words, enigmatical to all who were not interested, 
re-assured Feirouz; he reclaimed his wife, and loved 


| he is commonly set down by the speaker as a very 
valuable member of the community. ‘lo illustrate 
this truth, we will bring before the reader a few of 
those causes where a muu’s value in community is esti- 
mated by the criterion of private interest. ‘Thus: 

He is very naturally a valuable man, in the estima- 
tion of a lawyer, who is of a pugnacious, meddle- 
some, slanderous, or litigious disposition, because 
he will make work for the courts, counsel will be 
employed, and the lawyer will come in for his share 
of the fees, If he be pugnacious, he will be frequent- 
ly breaking people’s heads, or getting his own broken; 
and there will be suits for assault and battery, and 
‘fees for the lawyer. If he be a meddlesome fellow, 
‘he will stir up dissentions among his neighbours; 
‘these dissentions will frequently end in law suits, 
and the lawyer come in for his share of the fees. If 
he he a slanderous villain, he will defame his neigh- 
bours, prosecutions for damage will arise, counsel 
will be needed, and again there will be picking for 
the lawyer. If he be a litigous man, of a certainty 
he will be always in the law, and of an equal cer- 
tainty he will make work for the lawyer. But he 
may be a valuable man in the eye of the lawyer, with- 
out possessing any of the above named qualities: for 
the want of good management, or through misfow 
tune, he may get embarrassed in his pecuniary affairs, 
his creditors may be pressing, writs may enter his 
dwelling, costs be levied, and the lawyer take a part 
of the spoil. In short, he is a valuable man in com- 
munity who puts money in the lawyer’s pocket. 

In the estimation of the physician, he is the most 
valuable man who is the oftenest sick, or requires 
the most medical attendance, either tor himself or 
his family. It matters little in regard to his value; 
whether he be a real or merely a self-fancied invalid, 
the effect will be the same, except, perhaps that in 
the latter instance the case will be more obstinate, 
aud of course a more profitable one. If he become 
the husband of a sickly wife, or the father of a sickly 
offspring, he is in the eye of the medical faculty quite 
as valuable as if merely an invalid in his own proper 
person. In fact, the simple circumstance of being 
the father of a numerous and increasing family, tells 
very decidedly in favour of his value in community, 
because thereby patients will be multiplied. Hence, 
too, careless or quarrelsome men, who are thought 
iittle of in the world in general, are in high estima- 
tion among the doctors, because they will oftentimes 
get, or cause, a broken arm or broken head, and in 
consequence the doctor will get very handsome fees, 
A man who is always well is little esteemed among 
the medical faculty.» He is considered as a selfish 
being, who neither regards a doctor’s saddle-bags or 
his pocket; and who has not enough of the man and 
the christian about him to be reasonably sick, and 
to give a due share of employment and of fees to 
those who rust live by them or starve without them. 
In short, a man is valuable in the eye of a physician, 
just in propertion to the number and length of his 
fevers, gouts, serofulas, and other diseases; and those 
which he is the immediate or remote cause of intro- 
ducing into the world. 

Having begun with the learned professions we 
must not deny the clergyman the common privilege 
of estimating the value of mankind. With him a 
man is of no little value, who supports his own par- 
ticular preaching, who punctually pays his minister 
tax, and in addition to that, voluntarily contributes 
now and then a chine of beef,a ham,a leg of mutton,a 
cheese,a load of wood, or some convenient thing which 
may very well be disposed of in the parson’s family. 
These are valuable traits in the character of a pa- 
rishioner, and hide a multitude of sins; nay, more, 
they go far to establish his orthodoxy—for what mi- 
nister can feel it in his heart to dispute such tangible 
and interesting proofs’ Parsons are not, any more 
than other men, destitute of a taste for good eating, 
or an attachment to all reasonable creature comforts; 
and the man who ministers most effectually to them, 
is very naturally esteemed a valuable member of com- 
munity. 


With a vintner a man’s value consists in the quanti- 
ty of wine he drinks. If he meet a round plump man, 
with a rubicund visage, he immediately sets to calcu- 
lating his value, and shortly puts it down in his own 
mind, in dollars and cents. The rubicund man will 
in all probability drink so many bottles per week, 
which, at the reasonable profit of fifty or a hundred 
per cent. will amount to such or such a sum—some- 
thing very handsome—at all events sufficient to gain 
him in the eye of the vintner the character of a very 
valuable man in community. 

With the tailor the man is valuable in proportion 
to the number of coats he orders ina year. If but 
one, he is a man of some little value, and is not to 


_-ers of hotels, 


be utterly despised; if two, his value is doubled, and 
he rises proportionably in the estimation of his tailor; 
if four, his value is quadrupled, and he stands tolera- 
bly high in the same man’s estimation; but if around 
dozen, then is he held in very high estimation by 
the shaper of his mortal body, and is reckoned as de- 
ciledly a most valuable man in community. 

When the sexton would estimate a man’s value, 
he. casts his eye upon his countenance to see how long 
he is likely to live. If he appear to be a hardy, iron 
sided fellow, who has probably a life lease of fifty 
or sixty years, he is very little thought of by the 
sexton. If he is likely to be food for worms in half 


Asturias, a province so barren that the gentry, 
who can show a pedigree of four centuries im. 


maculate, spread themselves over Spain as 


fatters and labourers. 

In Spain therefore all servants exact the 
same respectful forms of speech that their gen. 
try would deserve if associated with better toy. 
tune—they are not to be called coachman ang 
barber without offence, and the usual word's 
Senor. 

Poverty isin Spain no disgrace, and does not 


that time, he is indeed an object of more regard; but 
still very little calculation ean be made upon his 
value. If ten years is likely to bound his mortal span, | 
he begins to be looked uponas a man of considerable | 
estimation. But if one year is, in all probability, to | 
be the utmost limit of his life, he is esteemed a very 
valuable man in community. In short, a man is 
esteemed by the sexton just in proportion to the pro- 
bability of his sudden exit. Hence all consumptives 
are looked upon as particularly valuable; and even 
the bloated drunkard is more esteemed than his sober 
neighbours, because he is in a fair way to die more 
suddenly. 

A barber looks to a man’s chin to estimate his 
value. He is considered of very little consequence 
in community who has no beard, because there is 
no shaving to be done. Whereas a luxuriant crop, 
which requires mowing every day, gives a man a 
countenance which he could obtain by no other means. 

As a barber estimates a man’s value by his chin, 
so a shocmaker computes it by his foot. Not that 
most men have not one foot apiece, nor that any man 
has above two, with the exception of wooden ones— 
that the particular fashion of the foot, is the object 
of regard, and the skew-foot and the splay-foot are 
held in high estimation, The fashion of the foot 
modifies the walk, and the converging and diverging 
oi the toes is the admiration of shoe makers, because 
thereby shoes are worn out. ‘The correct or faultless 
walk, however much esteemed in the world, is in 
very little repute among the followers of St. Crispin, 
He is a most valuable man in the community who 
walks upon one side of his feet—no matter whether 
a or out—for he will soon want a new pair of 
shoes, 

In the view of the confectioner he is a valuable 
man in community who has a sweet tooth of his own, 
or provides for those of his fair acquaintance, for he 
will be likely to lay out all hisextra change in kisses 
and candy, 

In the estimation of the owners of steamboats and 
stages, he is a valuable manin community who makes 
the most freqneut and the longest excursions. Hence 
those invalids who visit the springs for the sake of 
their health, or of good eating, are a very valuable 
class of persons. And hence too those editors, who 
roam the country in search of adventures whereof to 
write, are held in great esteem by the proprietors of 
steam and of stage coaches. 

A traveller is also esteemed as a most valuable 
man in community, by those nice judges of human 
character, good eating, and good drinking, the keep- 

By such and so various criterions a man is esteem- 
eda valuable member of community, by those who 
are one way or other, immediately interested in the 
estimate. If editors may be allowed the same stand- 
ard of judging, he is to be considered as most de- 
cidedly a valuable man in the community who does 
not sleep till he subseribes for a paper, aud does not 
slumber till he pays for it. 


From the Massachusetts Journal and Tribune. 


SPAIN. 


There are two classes of people in Spain— 
the noble and the common. ‘The pedigree is 
in the estimation of respectability as important 
as the blood in the race of horses. ‘There can 
be no higher character in Spain, especially in 
the estimation of him who derives it, than to 
be an old Christian, or an old Castilian. This 
claim to respect is not lost by poverty, or dis- 
grace at court—it is indelible, and the beggar 
in the street who comes of noble lineage, asks 
charity as a right rather than a boon, and has 
been known to reply with dignity, to one who 
advised him to labour, “I asked you for your 
charity, sir, and not for your counsel.” 

The division of the nobles is comprehensive. 
There are Hidalgos enough in a single street 
of Madrid to lower a foreigner’s estimation of 
nobility, and they are of such a character that 
it is strange they should still be respected in 
Spain. ‘These “old Christians” leave to their 
children some facilities for a rapid elevation to 
the honours of the church, army, or state, that 
are shut to those of a lineage less pure. There 
are at this day many unfortunate families in 
Spain who had an ancestor punished by the 
Inquisition for being Jews—such even now are | 
looked upon as a degraded race, and it is dis- 
honourable to marry or associate with them. 

The Spanish gentry includes nearly the 
whole population that is not contained in the 


exclude any person from the society to whic) 


he is thought to be entitled by birth. 
A Spaniard’s house is not open for any one 
to drop in to a casual dinner; and an invitatioy 


to dine is as intricate as a diplomatic corre. 


spondence. When a dinner is resolved upon 
the host meets an intended guest, and asks him 
to come. Nothing, however, could be in 4 
worse taste than to accept the invitation at 
this stage of it. He that is invited endeavours 
to dissuade his friend from embarking in such 
a project. The invitation is again made, anj 
the invited makes a less dissuasive reply, but 
even then he wil! not accept till he is urgej 
again. The third invitation implies sincerity, 
and is accepted. ° 

Coarse manners in Spain will exclude no one 
from good seciety, whois of a good extraction, 
nor will a mean or a criminal action. The 
monks by virtue of their office, make, | believe, 
the only case in which men of doubtful or re. 
cent lineage are universally received with fa- 
vour. Generally, these are coarse and low 
bred men, though there are among them some 
highly polished men. But generally dogma- 
tism is more their weapon than ‘persuasion, 
They are often found at the tables of the rich, 
with whom in some capacity they strive to in- 
gratiate themselves. It is here, in their influ. 
ence in families, and their care, or at leas 
supervision of the education of the young, that 
these vermin are so mischievous. It offends 
only the eye of taste to see a fat and filthy ca- 
puchin with bare head and feet in all socie- 
ties; but it is perilous to knowledge, liberty, 
and religion, when the ignorant and bigoted 
fanatic has the public care of church and state, 
and the private guidance of education and con. 
science. 


Do not, as I cautioned you before, believe 
that I hold any christian in light esteem onac- 
count of his particular creed—the abuses of 
the monks are no part of the catholic church— 
let one be reformed and the other would be 
better, and more justly esteemed in piotestant 
countries. The number of monks of all colours 
and denominations, friars bare- footed and bare- 
headed, with their attendants, is 98,000, and 
the secular clergy and attendants exceed 80, 
000. ‘There are also more than 7,000 nuns, 
who dedicate their beauty to the cloister and 
their souls to heaven. 


The clergy are not so rich as they desire to 
be, having about a fourth part of the capital of 
the kingdom. ‘Their revenue amounts to but 
37 1-2 millions of dollars, which is only about 
as much as it costs to support the army, navy, 
courts, diplomatists and collectors of revenue. 
But this small sum is drawn out to something 
more respectable by certain perquisites that 
follow the monks as cause follows effect, such 
as donations, legacies, and the acquisitions of 
the mendicant orders. These are indeed what 
the old statute calls “ valiant beggars,” who 
cease not to importune while there is any thing 
left to be bestowed—some of this money but 
passes through the hands of the clergy, who, 
however, take heavy commissions before it 
reaches its destination, Rome, where it is ex- 
changed for bulls, dispensations and indulgen- 
cies. ‘The annual sum paid upon the fund 
called La Santissima Cruzada to the Vatican, 
is no less than $15,000. These contributions 
are levied on the poorest class of people, who 
have little to spare. Napoleon, that wonder- 
ful man of the people, (who always intended 
their good after he had secured some project 
of his own,) when he held the fate of Spain, 
abolished that tribunal of blood, cruelty ané 
murder, the Inquisition. ‘There are some wh0 
do not know the merciful proceedings of this 
court. From 1481 to 1819 the number of the 
victims of the Inquisition were 340,921, with- 
out including the exiles to Africa or elsewhere; 
the number of which is very great. Duritg 


nobility. ‘The most unmixed race is from the 


the reign of the benign Ferdinand, two persol 
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are known to have been tortured at Madrid, 
apd perhaps hundreds have suffered unknown 
was Richard, a Valencian commissary in 
the army, the other Van Halen, who lived in 
New York, after having challenged Joseph 
Buonaparte, Which might have been fatal. His 
escape trom the Inquisition is recorded in his 
rery interesting ** Narrative.” It was through 
she means of one of those noble females that 
pear the impress of Spain, in whom all good 
jmpuises have the ardour of passion—and 
whose compassion led her into a worse danger 
{han that from which she rescued the object 
of it. Happily she escaped, and Van Halen | 
was not ungrateful. This incident of his es- 
eae is one of the most interesting in any nar- 
rative of escapes. 


MEETING OF EDITORS. 

An Editoral Meeting! Do but think of it. We 
«would go fifty miles on foot,” as Sterne says, just 
fyrone peep at it. ‘he supper after a masquerade, 
ora scene in a green room when the comedy is over, 
would be nothing to a Gena fide meeting—not of the 
airy nothings that flit behind the editorial veil, with- 
out local habitation or a name”—but of real, cor- 
poreal, flesh and blood editors. 

Think of the unmaskings! All the JVe’s suddenly 
changed into /’s; the voice which on paper sounded as 
the voice of a multitude—the voice of the people— 
degenerated into a mere human voice. ‘The repre- 
geutative of party dwindled down perhaps to some 
diminutive personage who stands on tiptoe to be 
thought five feet three; the man of wrath and anger, 
whose pen was the scourge of enemies, and the ad- 
niration of friends, personified in some sleek, good- 
tempered-looking, round-faced John Bull; and the 
lhughter-moving soul, whose sheet we never set eyes 
on, even in its cover, without arelaxing of the risible 
muscles, embodied in some gaunt solemn-looking 
figure, of the component parts of which you would 
bet two to one that skin and bone form at least three- 
fourths, and who looks as grave and mirthless as 
Matthews or Liston, off the stage. 

But it is vain to attempt a sketch of the seene of 
the recognitions, the mutual surprise, the wonder, 
the exclamations, Tis pity that Hogarth is dead. 
He ought to have been invited by all means. 

And—our editorial baton to a hazel wand on it— 
there should not be found from Maine to Florida, in 
ten year's, so jovial a meetigg. No school-boys just 
eseaped to their play ground would enjoy themselves 
more. No neverending ‘‘eopy.”? No interminable 
“proof wanted immediately.” No ‘just three lines, 
sir, to filla column.” No devils, black or blue. No 
wisdom to be personified, nor indignation to be as- 
sumed. No bills to be collected—or rather-not to be 
collected. *!would be, in short, a true Carnival, 
alter the crosses and privations that characterize the 
Lent of ecitorial life. 

We see but one serious objection toa consummation 
s0 devoutly to be wished—one only little cloud on 
the horizon of so sunny a prospect. And that is, how 
would the world go on while this editorial conven- 
tion lasted? Who would write for it? Who would 
think forit? Toimagineit would contrive for ten days 
or a fortnight to think for itself, is quite visionary— 
particularly this warm weather. If, by any means, 
this great difficulty could be got over—if the world 
could but manage for ten days to spin from its own 
brain its own ideas, instead of drawing on ours, we 
should say Amen! to the Buffalo editor’s proposal. 

We pray our readers not to believe that our Amen 
is dictated merely by a presentiment of the good 
things and the merry jokes that would cireulate at 
such a meeting. No—we look further than that. No 
specific against bitterness so infallible as a hearty 
shake of the hand. The very recollection of that 
week’s civilities would smooth down more asperities, 
and quell more party bile, than years of cold reflec- 
tion; and if our courteous masters the public did miss 
our service for a few days, the loss would be amply 
repaid to them by years of improved temper and re- 
ciprocal politeness. The lovers of paper prize- 
fighting alone eould have reason to complain. 


CHAT OF THE ENGLISH PAPERS. 


There is exhibiting in London a picture of Cleo- 
patra which is represented to have been painted thir- 
ty-three years before Christ, by Timomachus, a 
Greek artist, for the purpose of being: displayed in 
the triunph of Augustus Cesar, after his return from 
his Eastern conquests, 


The following characteristic anecdote is told in an 
English paper under the head of Custom of the coun- 
try.—A few days ago, a gentleman named Healey, 
riding along the bank of the Sleaford Navigaticn, 
fell, it is supposed in a fit, into the canal. The fall 
of the gentleman was almost immediately perceived, 
aud two boatmen of a coal-barge, passing along the 
canal, were applied to to get out the body. ‘They 
hooked it up with a boat-hook, anc tying one end of 
a rope round the leg, fastened the other to a post on 
the bank!’ Mr. Healy, whatever were his chances 
of eseape before, was of course drowned by this no- 
vel process of rescuing him from the waters. When 
the boatmen were called before the coroner at South 
Kyme, they pleaded, in justification, that they had 
acted “according to the custom of the country.” 


ed in Nottingham than elsewhere, but it is a perilous 
matter, it would appear, to be saved there. } 
Mustachios.—The Royal Dukes Cumberlend and 
Sussex still preserve unshorn the honours of their 
upper lips. ‘Che report that they had ceased to rival 
Goats in this respect, a London paper says isa 
wicked calumny. 

English Magnanimity.—In the pleadings on a 
prize- fighting case at the Aylesbury Sessions, a Mr. 
Sydney Taylor observed, that the English ‘‘ were 
prone to the manly habit of fighting out their quar- 
rels on the spot, and retaining no ill-will afterwards. 
They did not, like the people of Italy, avenge their 
exasperated feelings by the cowardly use of the sti- 
letto; nor like the people of Portugal or Spain by the 
knife; nor did they gouge and maim their antagonists 
with the savage barbarism of North America, The 
practice of boxing in a ring taught them the obser- 
vance of fair play.” [Was ever Mr. Taylor in a 
certain part of England called Laneashire? Did he 
ever hear of a thing called ** Rough and tumble?” 
When he next speaks of fighting, 1t may be as well 
to leave out the allusions to America, and stick to 
Italy and the Peninsula. } 

Ml New Voyage round the World is projecting in 
England.—A meeting has been held at the royal in- 
stitution, to consider of a plan for a yoyage of dis- 
covery directed to the East of Asia and the great 
Archipelago of the islands that stretch from Java to 
the Kuriles, tobe performed by Mr. Buckingham, 
The Duke of Sussex presided; and the resolutions 
approving of the object of the voyage, and of Mr. 
Buckingham’s fitness to take the management of it, 
were moved and seconded by the Duke of Somerset, 
Lord Durham, Lord John Russell, Sir Sidney Smith, 
Dr. Lardner, Col. L. Stanhope, Gen. Bentham, and 
Mr, James Mill. The peculiar features of the pro- 
jected voyage, as explained by Mr. Buckingham, is 
that while other voyages have been undertaken for 
objects purely scientific, this will combine commer- 
cial with geographical researches. The individual 
subscriptions towards the building of a fitting vessel 
which will perform the voyage, are limited to five 
guineas. When-.one thousand subscriptions are re- 
ceived, the building of the vessel will be com- 
menced, A committee was appointed to earry the 
plan of a subscription into execution, at the head of 
which was the Duke of Somerset. 

The London ‘Vimes says that there is not the least 

truth in the report that the Duke of Sussex was to be 
appointed Lord High Admiral. 
The following dialogue between a Parisian lady 
and her servant, is worthy the perusal of the diffident 
class of gentlemen who collect or rather exact sub- 
scriptions for new publications: 

** Madam, somebody has called upon you.”? What 
is his name?” ‘* He says, madam, that that is of no 
consequence; he has brought a new number of M. 
de Jouy’s works.” ‘* Ah! another! Will M. de 
Jouy never have done writing? ‘Take it, and pay 
for it.” (‘The servant goes out, and returns imme- 
diately with two octavo volumes.) ‘* Madam, the 
man begs you will have the goodness to give him 
something to drink.” ** Eh! give him the books, and 
let there be an end of it.” 

English Parliament.—The Liverpool papers an- 
nounce the selection of the following members— 
Lord John Thynne and Gen, Palmer, tor Bath; Mr. 
Gurney and R. Grant, for Norwich City; Sir C. 
B. Smith and M. Jerningham, for Pontefrast; Al- 
dermen Wood, Waithman, and Thompson, and Mr. 
Ward, for the City of London; Sir F. Burdett and 
Mr. Hobhouse, for Westminster; Mr. Greene and 
Mr. Cawthorne, for Lancaster; Sir Philip Egerton, 
Bart. and the Hon. Kobert Grosvenor, for Chester; 
Mr. Denman, and Sir R. Ferguson, for Nottingham: 
Col. Lushington and P, EL. Howard,.Esg. for Car- 
lisle. 


Among the whimsical anecdotes of William IV., 
retailed in the English papers, it is reported that 
while his Majesty was walking up St. James’s street, 
a female approached him and requested to kiss his 
hand—** With all my heart,” said the king, ** pro- 
vided you don’t bite it.” 

Chunge of Ministry.—A London weekly paper 
says with warmth, that while some of the papers 
have intimated that his majesty has discharged all 
the French cooks employed by his late majesty, the 
fact is, that M. Amand Vilmet, his late majesty’s 
chief cook, retires of his own accord, to enjoy the 
otium cum dignitate of his long labours at the court 
of George the Fourth; but all the others, whether 
French or English, may remain if they choose to 
** take office” under his present majesty’s chief cook, 
Mr. Mason, who was formerly a pupil of M. Amand 
Vilmet, and studied in the royal kitchen at Windsor. 


A portion of the late king’s racing stud has been 
sold at Tattersall’s, at the following prices:—Dunsi- 
nane, 350 guineas; brother te Interpreter, 200; Ga- 
votte, 235; a bay mare by Bobtail, 50; a bay ditto 
(sister to Aaron) 140; Lamia, 55; an Arabian Mare, 
120; an Arabian ditto, 33; a Chesnut ¢. 3 yrs. by 
Merlin, 32; a gray ditto, 2 yrs. by Dunsinane, 140; 
a chesnut yearling ditto, by Dunsinane, 56; a ch. yr. 
ditto, by Middleton, 43; a bay ditto, by brother to 
Interpreter, 23; a bay filly, 2 yrs. by Merlin, 50; a 
bay ditto, 2 yrs. by Merlin, 26; a black horse, 5 yrs 
by Whisker, 54 guineas. Besides the above, there 
were several carriage horses, hacks, and half-bred 
horses. His majesty retains about ten brood mares, 
and fifteen horses in training, including Fleur-de-lis, 
the Colonel, Zinganee, Hindostan, Maria, Belvoiri- 
na, Elizabeth, the Electress colt, Lisbeth, &e. | It is 


[We suppose a man is no worse off in being drown- 


supposed, however, that a further reduction will take 


place, and that the average complement will be five 
or six brood mares, and as many horses in training. 

Literary Novelties. —Dr. Jamieson announces the 
Elements of Algebra, designed as an Introduction to 
Bland’s Algebraical Problems; also a Key. Dr. Lin- 
gard has sent to press the eighth volume of his his- 
tory; and as it will bring down the work to the epoch 
of be revolution, it will be accompanied by a copious 
index. 


A writer in the Augusta Courier ridicules, as fol- 
lows, the mode, at present pursued in parts of South 
Carolina, of propounding questions to candidates, 
for the purpose of obtaining pledges on particular 
points:— 

To each of the Candidates, Gentlemen— 

Ist. Are you, or not, in favour of Nullification? If 
not, what are you in favour of? 

2d. Which of the two do you prefer, Hayne or 
Webster? If you prefer neither of them, thea please 
state whom you do prefer? 

5d. Are you not in favour of State Rights? If yea, 
why are you so? 

4th. What is your opinion about the Alien and 
Sedition laws, and what do you think of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and of Gen. Washington’s 
Farewell Address? 

5th. What is your opinion of Miss Fanny Wright, 
and also of Mrs. Anne Royal? 

6th. Do you, or not, believe in the existence of the 
“a — If yea, please state the reasons of your 

eiret, 

7th. Do you, or not, believe in Captain Symmes’ 
Theory of the Earth? If yea, where do you think the 

eat hole is? 

8th. What do you think of Gov. Houston’s selling 
blankets to the Indians? 

9th. What do you think was the cause of the death 
of Sam Patch? ©. 

10th. Please state your belief relative to the death 
of Capt. Bill Morgan. 

11th. What do you think of the Infant School? 

12th. On which side of the jug is the handle of it? 
‘ ise, How many blue beans does it take to make 

ve: 
14th, Which do you prefer, wine, brandy, gin or 
rum’ 

15th. What are your opinions relative to Internal 
Improvement? 

PR What do you think of the Bull town road 

ill? 

17th. Please state your opinion as to the practica- 
bility of making Brunswick a great Commercial Em- 
porium. 

18th. Have you not changed your opinion as to 
draining the great Northern Lakes? 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
OLD LETTERS. 

How often do these rich, old remembrancers call 
up myriads of thronging thoughts from the buried 
past. How oft, when adversity hath overshadowed 
us with its withering and chilling wing, have they 
cheated the mind of the sorrowful retrospect of many 
a troubled hour, cast a friendly mist between us and 
the gathering cloud of human ill, and carried us 
back to the eestatic joys of youth and early manhood; 
when the heart beat high with every genuine emo- 
tion, and the blood kindled with enthusiastic ardour, 
as we poured forth the treasured recollections of 
years of absence from those whom we loved so well. 
Who, that has sojourncd in distant climes, where 
every face he encountere bore the chilling and un- 
welcome distinction of stranger in lincaments that 
could not be mistaken; who of these has not turned 
from them with a sickening sensation of soul at his 
utter loneliness in the selfish and worldly throng. We 
have known this; we have thirsted again and again 
for the expression of a we!l remembered eye; and as 
memory hurricd from object to object in the early 
associations of youth, we have thought of the dear 
little packet of mementoes, inscribed by the che- 
rished hands of our earlier, but now departed friends. 
They seem to breathe a soltening and subduing in- 
fluence over the spirit of the strong and proud man, 
and bring him back, for a season, to the guileless in- 
nocence and unchecked development of feeling that 
characterized his youthful years, tinge every thing 
around him, for the moment, with their own glow- 
ing and delightful hues. The world is then to him 
lovely and beautiful—an inheritance which even 
angels might envy and enjoy. He sees in these un- 
dying proofs of firm and unshaken friendship—of 
love which hath endured, and will endure even to 
the last. He delights to compare the sentiments and 
thoughts of each, and find therein some evidences of 
the spirit that dictated them, some proofs of the un- 
quenchable love which burns along the page and 
animates every line. Oh! they are beautiful remem- 


brancers; they are the genuine and unpoisoned out- 
pourings of glowing, warm, and youthful hearts; 
each is an index to the inmost soul of the person 
from whom they emanated. Here every passion is 
in its turn portrayed with a dear, if not a master 
hand; there the deep, yet quiet affections of the spi- 
rit, gather themselves together, and form a very rose 
of love,—a flower which shall bloom unfadingly 
through all the shocks of time, and defy the forget- 
fulness of many years. The mind may be torn and 
distracted with conflicting thought—it may have 
been crushed with powerful and repeated wrongs— 
every earthly tie may have been rudely riven—every 
earthly pleasure may have become stale, and all sub- 
lunary brightness grown strangely dim, till the world 
seems but a receptacle for incarnate fiends;—the 
weary, tired, and disgusted spirit will turn to its 
early correspondence with a fervour of feeling, 
equalled only by its aspirations to God. In this 
scene of chance and change, it is well that there are 
consecrated spots to which the outraged heart ean 
turn, and make of each and every one an altar that 
cannot be polluted by any human stain. 
ROMONT. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1830. 


Percivat.—The mutability of public opinion and 
popular applause could not be better illustrated than 
in the history of this poet. He was among the ear- 
liest who struck an American lyre with success, was 
courted and applauded in the newspapers from one 
end of the continent to the other, and is now neglect 
ed and almost unknown. The zenith of his glery 
has gone by, and he now resides in a little hut within 
a few miles of New Haven, engaged in literary 
drudgery for the booksellers, by which he is enabled 
to obtain a pittance merely sufficient for the indis- 
pensable wants of existence. His mind is naturally 
rich, and is highly cultivated. The greatest fault 
of his poetry is its exuberance of imagery, and even 
that, time would have soon corrected, had he not 
become disgusted with the unprofitable fame ren- 
dered him in this country—or if not with the fame, 
with the petty remuneration in a pecuniary point of 
view, which men of genius receive here. Percival 
unquestionably has genius of a high order, but no- 
thing has so much tended to decrease his reputation 
and to ruin his prospects, as the singular eccentricity 
of his habits. He has been repeatedly placed in 
situations highly lucrative, which presented a fine 
field for the development of his intellectual energies 
as well as for the elevation of his character as a man 
of the world. These, however, he has invariably for- 
saken at some absurd whim of the moment, and with- 
out giving those with whom he was connected notice 
of his design, or the causes which induced it. This 
course of conduct, frequently practised, has led men 
of business to a light appreciation of his character, 
and in attributing these aberrations to the nature of 
genius, they have blended that faculty with a foible 
which we do not think it deserves, 


We have always been of the opinion that there 
was error in the doctrine, that men of genius were 
a distinct race from the rest of the human family. 
If we examine into the career of such men, we will 
generally find, if there is any distinction, it is not 
in their favour, so far as errors and weaknesses are 
concerned. Byron, who was probably the most 
mighty genius of modern times, was the veriest mor- 
tal on the face of the earth. His sensibilities were 
quick, and his passions strong—indeed to such an 
extent was he influenced by his mortal prejudices 
and predilections, that all the offspring of his mind 
took colour from those antipathies or their opposites. 
One greatreason why eminent writers and eminent 
men generally, are estimated as a distinct race from 
the common mass of the human family is, from the 
fact they are constantly before the wor!d—are can- 
didates for immortality on earth, and thus their 
slightest action and every movement is serutinized 
with a degree of fastidiousness and pertinaeity that 
is not devoted to the conduct of other men. ‘To be 
sure, among men of genius, as among every other 
class of human beings, we frequently find singular 
characters; but take them in contrast with the same 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


number of men in any of the walks of life, throwing 
the balance of mind out of the question, and the 
especial scrutiny of the World devoted to them, and 
we shall find them the same in habits of eating, 
drinking, sleeping—desiring and gratifying their de- 
sires as the commonest peasants upon the mountain 
tops or in the vallies of Switzerland. 

Percival, however, is an exception to this rule— 
so is Fairfield, and so M‘Donald Clarke—all of them 
having genius; the first, of course, by far the most 
cultivated. But these are the erratic literary planets 
of our hemisphere—wild in their intellectual pur- 
suits, and wayward in their destinies. There are 
others again, by far the most numerous as well as 
most eminent, who conform to the ways of the ‘* ge- 
neral human race,” and are of the world, for the 
world, and adapt themselves to the world. Such 
are Halleck, Sprague, Bryant—such are Cooper, 
Irving, and Paulding. Being authors—writers of 
poetry or prose, as it-may be—does not disqualify 
them from participating in the business transactions 
of life. Indeed it is an absurd and ridiculous as- 
sumption, on the part of seme writers, that to be a 
genius is to be half mad. | 


LackapalsicaL.—Paragraphs to which this ap- 
pellation is sometimes appended by the dull in mind 
and cold in spirit, are often among the most touch- 
ing and beautiful things in nature. There are some 
men who have no sympathies with the human fami- 
ly—who can watch the last agonies of a fellow crea- 
ture without a pang, and see life’s dying embers 
quenched in the night of death with a smile of cold 
and heartless derision. To such, the scenes of hum- 
ble life—the pangs of humble bosoms—the ** stings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune”’—the death of a 
son and the woes of a mother, have no interest. They 
live but for themselves, are dead to all the kindly 
sympathies of our nature, and yearn alone for that 
which yields them mammon. [t is not for them, 
therefore, that we make this extract from a late num- 
ber of the American Monthly Magazine. 

*‘Tt is not such a gloomy thing to die. The world 
has pleasant places, and I would hear in my last 
hour, the voices, and the birds, and chance music I 
may have loved; but better music and voices of more 
ravishing sweetness, and far pleasanter places, are 
found in heaven. 1 would have my friends comfort 
me and smile pleasantly on me, and feel willing that 
I should be released from sorrow, and perplexity, 
and disease, and to go up, now that my race was 
finished, joyfully to my reward. And if it be allotted 
me, as I pray it will, to die in the summer time, I 
would be borne out beneath the open sky, and have 
my pillow lifted, that might see the glory of the 
setting sun, and pass away, like him, with undimi- 
nished light, to another world.” 

In our round of worldly duties it is well enough 
now and then to think of death. It chastens the 
spirit, and teaches us that we should not altogether 
live for this life. We are far from being bigots, 
even of a christian creed; but there are moments in 
the lives of all, when the setting of the sun and the 
fading of a star will yield salutary monitions that 
this mortal coil is not put on for ever. 


So far as we have seen American newspapers, 
says the Richmond Enquirer, all sides have received 
the intelligence of the French revolution with joy, 
and almost all with enthusiasm. Whether Jackson 
or Clay, Greek or Trojan, they seem to accord to- 
gether, with the exception of one paper, (the Na- 
tional Gazette?) which rather ‘* hesitates dislike.” 


The National Gazette says, ‘* there are accusations 
easily answered which proceed from unanswerable 
quarters.” ‘This is true, but it is equally true that 
there are unanswerable accusations which proceed 
from responsible quarters. The affectation of some 
men is absurd, but we never met so ridiculous a lite- 
rary pedant,.who attempted to assume the censor 
with a grace moreunbecoming and preposterous than 
him of the National Gazette. In the editorial co- 
jumns of his paper a day or two since, he introduced 
terms which no decent man would submit to the in- 
spection of female readers—so gross and revolting 
that we cannot here repeat them. There wasatime 
when this editor exercised some influence over the 
press, but both his mind and his influence have de- 
generated so vastly, that he is now esteemed the 
scapegoat of literary dunderheads. 


An Anti-Masonic Convention, consisting of elect- 
ed delegates from a number of the states of the 


Union, has been in session in this city for the past 
week. Francis GRANGER, the anti-masonic candi- 
date for Governor of New York, has presided as 
Chairman. He is an able man, and goes through 
the business promptly and with decision, JosErx 
Rirnen, of this state, is among the Vice Presidents. 
Mr. River, itis probable, will be the anti-masonic 
candidate for Governor at the next election for that 
office. Several very able speakers are among the 
members of the Convention, and the body, as a 
whole, may be considered highly respectable.— 
Among other resolutions which they have adopted, 
is one for authorizing the nomination of anti-masonic 
candidates for President and Vice President. This 
may look like a political trick, and so the whole sys- 
tem of anti-masonry may on this ground be called, 
but we believe that there are many among the con- 
vention who are sincere as to their belief of the evil 
tendency of masonry, and who advocate an opposite 
course from honest views. 


To Youne Puysictans.—We find the following 
in the shape of an advertisement in the New York 
American of Saturday, and knowing as we do the 
superabundance of physicians at present in this city, 
think that it may meet the eye of a suitable person 
here. The editor of the National Gazette, for 
example, who has lately made such a great discovery 
in regard to rectified alcohol, might feel disposed to 


try the effects of that medicine on some of our New 
York friends, 


** Should this meet the eye of a young and weil 
founded physician, who would be as well pleased 
with a rural life in the full occupation of his protes- 
sion, as with the associations and more striking en- 
joyments of a large city, an opportunity for an esta- 
blishment presents, which does not every day occur. 
An able professional character in the interior of a 
neighbouring state, from causes of a personal nature, 
is about to retire from a position which he has held 
for some years; and, for a successor, of a turn of 
mind adapted to such a life, there is open a station 
of respectability and promise. 

** He would immediately receive an annual stipend 
for his professional attendance on a family of the 
highest consideration and value in the vicinity; with 
the opportunity of increased and enlarged practice, 
as his inclination, or habits of activity and exertion 
might incite him. And, although the income, in the 
shape of money, might not appear large, yet, on the 
other hand, his expenses, in a pleasantand healthful 
country too, would be extremely small. He would 
be within five days of mail communication with this 
city. 

“It being as much the wish of the advertiser to 
render a service, as to obtain the object of his pub- 
lication, (which is of itself entirely voluntary) he 
intreats that no reply may be made but with a sin- 
cere conviction on the part of the writer that he 
would be cordially inclined to such a situation, and 
) that his personal endowments would sustain a strict 
examination. Correct and honourable habits wili, 
of course, make part of the requisites of character. 

** Any lines addressed to C. B. at the office of the 
American, will meet with due attention; and, if ac- 
companied by real names, the editor will convey 
similar information on the part of the advertiser.” 


ImprisoNMENT FOR Dest.—The following para- 
graph from a late number of the Wellsborough ( Pa. ) 
Phenix, is another evidence of the horrors of this 
barbarous law. 


**Solomon Daniels, who was imprisoned for debt 
in the jail of this county some few days since, was 
seized not long after his commitment with a spas- 
modie affection, and soon after became insane. In 
this situation he took little or no sustenance, but 
traversed his apartment day and night, raving and 
beating his head against the walls and grates of his 
prison till he had bruised himself in a most siiock- 
ing manner, A number of gentlemen in town, ac- 
tuated by motives of humanity, tendered themselves 
for bail and procured his discharge. It is believed 
he would not have survived twenty-four hours longer 
in confinement. Since his release he has become 
more rational and seems likely to recover in a few 
days.” 


All the South Carolina papers that for many years 
have been considered as taking no part in politics, 
have changed their course, and now take a stand for 
or against the nullification system. To show the 
excitement which exists between the two parties in 
that region, we quote the following apologetic arti- 
ele from the Charleston City Gazette:— 

‘* We owe to our patrons some little apology, for 
having taken part, however slight, in the politics of 
the day. Itcertainly never entered into our contem- 
plation to do so, and formed no part of our original 
design as expressed in our prospectus, Our habits 


of life were distinctly opposed to any connexion with 
public parties; and only so far the feelings of a sin- 


gle citizen were concerned, on subjects purely gene- 


ral, did we utter one solitary sentiment, calculated 
in any wise, to identify us with the policy of any 
party in the country. Our notions on this subject 
were, of themselves, singular. We could not con- 
ceive the individual independent, who merged his 
own in the feelings of the crowd. We held the ex- 
istence of parties, though beneficial in many respects, 
to be at variance with the best interests of society. 
This opinion, and the views by which it was sus- 
tained, have been already given to the public, and 
need no repetition now. 

*¢ Upon the principles already laid down, have we 
heretofore continued to conduct our journal. ‘The 
subjects chosen for editorial remark, were of a eha- 
racter not calculated to infringe upon ourrule, ‘They 
were moral, literary, and in every respect, purely 
general, 

** But we have not been permitted so to continue. 
It was not enough, that the proprietors of our Jour- 
nal were, both of them, young men, litle known in 
the community, with few if any friends, without any 
family or party interest for their support, and em- 
ployed in the renovation of a Journal in disrepute, 
anc notoriously unprofitable—these were not suffi- 
cient for the purpose of the ‘Charleston Mercury.’ 
‘The uphill work of getting our Journal into public 
notice must be obstructed by positive efforts, on the 
part of the very liberal conductor of that press. We 
were not allowed to make our head-way, as we could, 
unimpeded. A strong and decided blow must be 
given, to dislodge us trom the regards of those who 
had generously Jent their countenance to our sup- 
port. Nobody could be permitted, however humble 
his aim, to share the consideration of his fellow ciu- 
zens with Mr. Pinckney. Accordingly, no sooner 
had we declared ourselves friendly to the Union, 
although avowing ourselves the friends also of the 
rights of our native state,than his bull-dogs were un- 
muzzled and set loose upon us. Lt was not the po- 
licy of this gentleman to pursue his game fairly. A 
covert attack was chosen, the better to conceal his 
real designs, and to prevent any defence against 
them. In order to do us an injury with that class 
of our American citizens, and the better to ingratiate 
himself with them, his invention was employed in 
devising for us, various attacks upon Ireland, and as 
he himself falsely phrased it, ‘her best friends ’ 
This design has already been fally developed, and 
we are glad to believe, has failed to impose upon 
those for whose deception it was intended. It is 
now followed up by another equally false. Weare 
called ‘Anti-Jacksonian’—when it is well known to 
every citizen, that our personal predilections in fa- 
vour of the administration, were avowed at the very 
outset of our editorial career. The object of this 
man is perceptible without difficulty, He seeks by 
affixing an odious epithet upon, to destroy our pros- 
pects of success in this community. ‘This is of a 
piece with his whole lite and character. Is he not 
equally an assassin, who, though he may not stab 
you in the dark, takes from you that favour by which 
you gain your livelihood, ‘This has been the aim of 
Mr. Pinckney: and only in the assertion of our feel- 
ing of indignation, at this malicious and dishonest 
effort to take from us the support, essential to our 
own and the lives of our families, have we trespassed 
upon the rule, laid down at the beginning of our pub- 
lic lite. ‘To this rule, it is our pleasure to return; 
with this reservation, however, never to submit to 
ihe injustice which takes from us a good name and 
attaches to us a bad one.” 


All this farrago must of course be estimated by 
neutralists as party politics. 


The Albany Daily Advertiser is publishing a se- 
vies of sketches, narrating the most prominent fea- 
tures in the lives of those who took a conspicuous 
part in the recent French revolution. The details 
of that event, which will be found in our columns of 
to-day, has restricted us to the insertion of the two 
following only :— 

CASSIMIR PERIER, 
Minister of Interior and Public Works. 


Cassimir Perier is a very distinguished man, and 
has long been before the Freuch public as a finan- 
cier as well as debater. 

He was born in Grenoble in the year 1777, and 
is of course 53 yearsofage. He is one of the Bank- 
ers of Paris, and when we last had the pleasure of 
being there, his office was at No. 27, Rue Neuvre 
du Luxembourg. But it is as an orator that Cassimir 
Perier has distinguished himself. The able and 
fearless representative of the Department of the 
Scine, he has never hesitated to express his opinions 
on all subjects connected with the public interest. 

Perhaps in all the Chamber there has not been a 
more fearless advocate. Some of his sayings are 
worthy of remembrance. During a stormy debate on 
the 21st of March, 1821, the conduct of the French 
Ministry, in relation to some events lateiy transpired 
at Piedmont, came under consideration. At that 
time the liberty of the press was as much shackled 
as it ever could be, and it was a common resource 
of the liberal party to express their sentiments fully 
in debate, as the report-of that alone was free from 
the correcting revision of the censorship. ‘The Mi- 
nistry were observed on this occasion to quail before 
the friends of liberty. On which Perier boldly ex- 
claimed, ** Why does the mere report of these events 
produce on the Ministry the same effect as the 
trumpets of Israel on the walls of Jericho!” Im- 


In the month of February of the same year, a Cap. 
tain of Cavalry petitioned for redress against an act 
of the Ministry, which illegally deprived him of his 
half pay. General Levaux got up and told the Mi. 
_nister present that he was a disgrace to his country, 

and responsible, not merely to the king, but to the 
nation and the army. 


| Of course the most violent outeries arose from | 


& the right,” violent recrimination followed, threats 
_were uttered by the ministerial party, and comple 
disorder was commencing, when Cassimir Perig, 
rushed forward to the Tribune, and exclaimed, “|, 
the time come, then, in which we are to loose oy 
heads? If, notwithstanding the evidence of facts, the 
Ministry regard us as conspirators, they do not do 
their duty. We are not inviolable, gentlemen, 
we have conspired, why not arraign us? As for my. 
self, I divest myself of the character of Deputy. Mi. 
nisters! let your lictors strike us before we leaye 
the hall of our deliberations. ” 

This was bold language, and would almost induce 
us to believe, that then, as now, France was midwa 
in arevolution. Not one can deny the subject of this 
sketch the credit of having long since made up his 
mind **to de, to do, or to suffer.” 

The situation now held «by him is a very impor. 
tant one. The electoral colleges, the nomination of 
provincial officers, the economy of prisons, the pubs 
lic works, agriculture, commerce and manufactures, 
all come under his official notice. Nor do they come 
malapropos to Cassimir Perier. He has written 
some excellent works on finance, and is connected 
with his brother Alexander in some valuable and 
extensive manufactories at Orleans. Nor is this all. 
He is at the head of a steam-engine manufactory on 
his own account, and is deeply interested in the sue 
cess of the national industry. Perhaps a more popu- 
lar man cannot be found in Paris than this very per. 
son. We wait for a further development of his 
acknowledged talents. 


EDWARD, BARON BIGNON. 


Baron Bignon is now our minister of forcign ak 
fairs. He isa native of Normandy, and is sixty-cight 
years of age. He commenced his career as a private 
soldier, and after having gained the good will of Ge 
neral Huet, whose secretary he became, he rose at 
length to considerable importance in diplomacy. lt 
is worthy of remark, that a large proportion of the 
great men who have figured in the tragi-eomedy of 
French affairs, have risen from the lowest grade of 
service. 

In the course of events he became sceretary of le- 
gation at the Cisalpine and Helvetie republics, and 
at the court of Berlin, He was next plenipotentiary 
at the court of the Elector of Hesse Cassel. 

In 1807 he was made intendant of Prussia, and 
other duties were committed to his care at Baden, 
Warsaw, and Wilna. In 1815, upon the * budding 
of the violet,” the return of Napoleon from Elba, he 
was made director of correspondence for foreign af 
fairs, and chosen a member of the chamber of depu- 
ties. He signed the capitulation of the Sd July, 
1815, on behalf of the provisional government, with 
the generals of the allied army. ‘I'he biographer of 
Bignon describes him as a person of small stature, 
but a Hercules in mind, a polished man in society, 
an admirer of the ladies, and an improvisatore, yet 
a vigorous champion of liberty, a firm friend of the 
people, and a man of eloquence. 

Among his principal acts in the chamber of depu- 
ties, of which for many years he has been the orna- 
ment, are his demand jor the departure of the allied 
armies, the recall of the exiled Bonapartists, and his 
denunciation of the ministers for wasting the public 
money. As well as General Gerard, he has eulo- 
gised from the Tribune more than once “the im- 
mortal captain, whose fame must go down with that 
of Alexander and of Casar.” On one occasion, be- 
fore the whole chamber, he told the celebrated Vil- 
lele that his conduct was infamous! 

Bignon is the author of two celebrated works. 
One on the system adopted by the Directory towards 
the Cisalpine republics; the other a comparative ex- 
position of the moral, political, and financial state of 


France, and of the principal European powers. This 
is rated very high by those who are acquainted with 
the subject. 

It will be evident to our readers that the leading 
men in the provisional government have been warm 
friends of Napoleon, and if the time has come, which 
General Foy in 1822 predicted would come, that the 
echo of praise would yet be heard in the hall once 
decorated with his trophies, we cannot refrain from 
anticipating the re-establishment of the Napoleon 
dynasty, in the person of the young Duke of Reich- 
stadt. ‘This would have the effect to put down the 
Bourbons for ever, and while all the necessary re- 
strictions could be effected by the liberals, both by 
a new charter and the, pledged faith of the Austrian 
government; on the other hand the enthusiasm of the 
nation would find a field for its exercise in the re 
membrance of the glories of the Napoleon name. 
The adulation which is yet secretly bestowed upon 
the character of this extraodinary man, by those who 
remember only his victories and his renown, would 
soon bring its offerings with renewed zeal to the 
shrine of the departed great. The faults of Na 
lean have by no one been more severely criticised a 
by himself, and in spite of the efforts of Seott and 
Lockhart, to impress history with English prejw 
dices, we may see with change of circumstanees, 
some more honest writers, who will dare do justice 
to those actions which must ever form a theme for 


mense confusion followed this singular remark, 


romance and a subject of reflection for philosopby. 
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We forgot to mention that the ‘* Expose Compa- 


ratil” published by Bignon in 1814. 


We have received ‘* the Museum” for Septem- 
ber. It is embellished with a handsome engrav- 
ing and contains its usual quantity of judicious selec- 
tions. Among its contents we observe a clever ar- 
icle from the Monthly Review, being a running 
criticism of the recent novels that have appeared 
from the English press. Among the works noticed | 
we find those of Bulwer characterized as productions | 
distiuet in aim and execution, and each displaying an | 
original species of execllence. ‘* Indeed,” says the | 


arrival of the white claimant of her husband, she 
shed some tears, assured him, that she was ready to 
offer her the first place of love and authority, con- 
sented to resign her charge as mistress, and only re- 
quested, that she might remain, as a kind of servant, 
to take care of her children, and share such tran- 
sient marks of his kindness, as he could spare from 
her favoured rival.—All this she stated ina subdued 
and quiet tone, that won strongly on the heart of her 
husband, who, in truth, liked his Indian wife best. 
But the new comer was a small, brisk, sharp-faced 
woman, with red hair, a curved nose, and thin lips, 
who had, in bygone days in New York, drawn forth 
upon Hatch the famous proverb, touching the supe- 
rior points of the gray nag. As the petition of the 
red skin wife and mother was stated to her, the ob- 


writer, ** we have almost wished on perusing them, ject of debate stood before her, meekly holding one 


that such high talent should be devoted to some 
more durable work, and have lamented the apparent 

prodigality, which, like the tongues of rare singing | 
jirds served at the table of Lucullus, has bestowed | 
on a fleeting gratification what might otherwise have 
given more permanent enjoyment.” 

Jn a London paper of a late date we find the fol- 
lowing brief description of the writer who is so ex- 
tolled in the above paragraph: 

“Edward Lytton Bulwer, the novel writer, re- 
sides at an ancient seat of his family in Norfolk, 
cdled Heyden Hall.. He is an only son, and his 
nother, who isa widow and a lady of fashion, dwells 
in London, where Bulwer himself has lived during 
the greater part of his life. In England, his name | 
js pronounced as if it was spelled Buller. “The cu- 
racy of Saul near Norwich, and two or three other 
small livings, are in the gift of the family. There 

are three brothers of his father still living—General 
Bulwer, Doctor Bulwer, and the third is a curate, 
who has two sons that are clergymen. ‘T'wo of his 
cousins are also clergymen. ‘Uhis cireumstance has 
siven rise to a report that the author himself was 
attached to the church, and is a minister of the gos- 
pel. Bulwer is about thirty-five years old. In his 
last work he has been charged with the vanity of 
endeavouring to underrate his age. Eis appearance, 
however, is youthful, and the strict attention which | 
he pays to dress, gives him the look of quite a young 
man. He has rather a thin and thoughtful looking 
visage. His features are somewhat sharp and 
shrewd, and he is much addicted to satire in his con- 
versation. He is fond of the chase, and is an object 
of much attraction in the neighbourhood where he 
resides He was married several years ago in Li- 
verpool to a daughter of General Gascoigne, and he 
has now four or five children.” 


THE SHOSHONEE VALLEY. 

Through the politeness of the publishers in this 
city, we have a copy of this new novel from the Cin- 
cinnati_ press, and from the pen of the author of 
Francis Berrian. We sometime since quoted an 
extract from the Western Monthly Review taken 
from this novel, which was happy in itself, and a fa- 
vourable specimen of the entire production. Mr. 
Flint deserves much approbation for his indefatigable 
exertions in elevating the character of Western li- 
terature, as well as for his handsome talents as a 
writer. It is impossible for us to say how far the 
traditious narrative in these volumes may be authen- 
tic. ‘The work possesses interest, and the incident 
we quote is one of many with which the production 
abounds. 


“At this time occurred an affecting incident, which, 
though it does not necessarily belong to these annals, 
ought, perhaps, to be related, as tending to throw 
light upon the influence and character of the inter- 
course of the American people, with the primitive 
and unsophisticated Indians. Shortly after the adop- 
tion of these young men into the tribe, and while 
they were absent on a trapping expedition, to which 
it was necessary for them at this early stage of their 
habitaney, to join themselves to save appearances, the 
New York white wife of Hatch arrived at Shoshonee 
town from Astori, to reclaim her truant husband. 
He had been forewarned of the prospect, that his first 
spouse was coming to join him. But with the natural 
disinclination to think of a disagreeable affair, no 
previous arrangement had been made for this event. 
His devoted and faithful red skin wife was first ad- 
nonished of the existence of this rival in claims upon 
her husband, by seeing her actually land from a 
periogue. It might have been supposed, that this 
daughter of a chief, by whom he had two children, 
would have taken deep umbrage, on learning this 
painful fact. But the usages of the people regarded 
polygamy as no crime, or as honourable, rather than 
Otherwise. ‘he only limit fixed by opiioa was in- 
ability to maintain more than one wife. As Hatch 
was well known to be rich, this arrival was consi- 
dered by the father and brother of the Indian wife 
an affair between the husband and wives. The in- 
cident, that follows, is recorded in commemoration 
of the deep and heroie attachment, of which Tndian 
women are often seen capable, and in consequent 

proof of the guilt of those white sojourners among 
them, who trifle with such attachment, and abuse 
such confidence. 

“As soon as the Shoshonee wife was told of the 


of her children in one hand and the other at the 
breast, looking steadily in her face with intense 
interest, to divine by her looks and tones, for her 
language she understood not, what fate was in reserve 
for her. ‘he white wife required no time for deli- 
beration, She raised her shrill voice, and peremp- 
torily insisted, as a preliminary step in the new do- 
mestic arrangement, that her red rival should be 
discharged,in her phrase, bag and baggage. Perhaps, 
it was the first time in his life, that Hatch blushed 
in earnest, and his face glowed to the colour of his 
red whiskers, when he explained this hard necessity 
to his Shoshonee wite, in her own speech. Obedience 
in these usages, is implicit and without reserve. She 
once more shed silent tears, turned round, and wist- 
fully surveyed her late peaceful and happy empire, 
as tf taking a final leave. Wiping her eyes, with 
her long black locks, she then sternly walked forth, 
leading one child,and holding the other to her breast. 
As soon as she was abroad, she began, in the deep, 
monotonous Indian death wail, to sing, ‘ The proud 
white skin has come, and my poor babes and I go to 
the land of spirits.’ Such was the burden of her 
strain, as she walked on with her charge to the Se- 
wasserna. She paused a moment onthe bank. She 
kissed her little ones, and the tears streamed down 
her cheeks, while she looked alternately in their 
faces, and then towards her late residence, the do- 
mestic smoke of which was peacefully curling aloft. 
Her purpose for a moment seemed to falter. But 
the lament arose strong and full again, * We go to 
the land of spirits,’ she said, and threw herself into 
the stream, with both her babes in her arms. Her 
husband and a number of Indians had observed her 
departure, and divining her purpose, had followed 
her at a distance. In a moment some of the best 
swimmers plunged in after her. They drew her up 
by the locks, holding in the spasmodic grasp of af- 
fection and death, fast to her babes. The three were 
brought, though apparently lifeless, to the bank. 
All soon gave proofs of resuscitation. The first 
movement of returning life-in the mother was, to 
raise herself a little from her recumbent posture, 
open the blue lips of her half expiring babe, and give 
it the breast, imploring the husband not to drive her 
fromhim. ‘See,’ said she, ‘the pretty one looks 
like its father. Why will you have me kill it? Only 
let me remain in the house, and tend my little ones, 
and I will be as a faithful slave to the proud white 
skin.’ It* was a scene to move the heart of the Sho- 
shonee. ‘Tears even started under the red eye lashes 
of Hatch. A harsh, but decisive murmur from all 
the Indians present, the purport of which he but too 
well understood, notified him, that, in this ease, he 
no longer had an alternative. He uttered an oath, 
‘that the white wife should know her driver for this 
once.” He did more. He took the eldest child in 
hisarms, and gallantly led on his Shoshonee spouse, 
now gaily holding the other to her bosom. ‘The 
Indians followed, murmuring applauses. He arrived 
at the house, and saluted his white wife, who had 
come to the door to learn the object of this triumphal 
procession. ‘ Mcin Gott and Saviour,’ said he, ¢ dey 
will roast me alive. You take her in, madam, well 
and good; you refuse, and by mein Gott and Saviour, 
I trive you off, and keep mein good red skin.? The 
New York madam saw tbe aspect of thing's, and well 
understood the looks and gestures of the listening 
Indians. Her terrified consent was prompt and 
ample. The recovered mother and children re-enter- 
ed the house, and Baptiste observed with a knowing 
shrug, ‘Ma foi, Hatch no need go to infer for his 
purgotary. He get him between he’s two vives.’ At 
the joyful termination of this affair, the Indians 
marched off with acclamations. ” 


Youne Kran.—A correspondent of the New York 
American furnishes these paragraphs concerning 
young Kean: 

** His style of acting, it is true, is founded on that 
of his father; for this, he was, from his close physi- 
cal resemblance in every respect, fully adapted by 
nature. With person, voice, and manner, so close- 
ly resembling his father, as to render the illusion, 
on the score of personal identity, almost complete, 
it would have been a little surprising, that his con- 
ceptions should differ so widely, as to acquit him 
entirely of the charge of imitation: and as far, there- 
fore, as these ingredients enter into the idea, usu- 
ally attached to originality, they could not and 
ought not to have been reasonably expected. 

As far as we can judge from the characters in 
which he has already appeared, Mr. Kean has stu- 
died them closely; and we do not hesitate to say, that 
his performance of them is the result, not of a ser- 
vile and mechanical imitation, but of a conception 


| peculiarly his own, chastened and improved by a 


careful examination of the beauties which shone so 
conspicuously through.every part of his father’s act- 
ing. The strong bursts of feeling which his per- 
formances have excited, carry us back, in recollec- 
tion, to the best days of his father; and convince us, 
if we had no other data than the vivid impression 
which they leave, that, instead of viewing a barren 
and unmeaning imitation, we have before us a de- 
lineation of character marked by accurate and close 
observation, and conveying to our minds a distinet 
and spirited conception of the poet’s meaning.” 


Cuantes X.—A friend has furnished us with the 
following incidents in the life of this tyrant: 


*‘Charles the Tenth, when a young man, was one of 
the most profligate debauchees about the French 
Court. ‘The revolutionists did not scruple to accuse 
hira of intriguing with his sister-in-law, the unfor- 
tunate Maria Antoinette, and to urge his vicious 
course of life as one of the causes of the revolution. 
Be this as it may, his conduct towards the Queen 
was, considering the temper of the times, in the 
highest degree imprudent, and fatal in its conse- 
quences to the interests of the Royal family. He 
was of all her parties, both public and private, made 
for her magnificent entertainments; and on one oc- 
casion presented her with a bijoux of a Palace (La 
Bagatelle, in the Bois de Bologne) which, by a re- 
finement in gallantry, he caused to be built and fit- 
ted up in the short space of one month, she having 
previously expressed herself in terms of admiration 
of its site. It was about this period, that he fought 
a duel in the Bois de Bologne, with the present Dake 
de Bourbon. It seems, a masquerade was given at 
Court, at which the Dutchess de Bourbon was pre- 
sent. In the course of the evening the Count d’Ar- 
tois, with some other young men of high rank, en- 
tered the room; when the former, presuming on his 
birth, rudely tore the mask from the face of the 
Dutchess. He, on this occasion, behaved with great 
bravery. He met the Duke in the field, and after- 
wards made a becoming apology to the lady whom 
he had so grossly insulted. Charles has wound up 
his life much in the same manner as rakes and de- 
bauchees usually do. He has rushed from one ex- 
treme to another, and from holding all religion at 
nought, and laughing at the priests, has become a 
bigot in the one, anc a slave to the other. It is but 
justice to state that an act of real mercy has distin- 
guished this early period of Charles Xth’s power, 
in the pardon of 50 unfortunate Frenchmen con- 
demned to death for bearing arms against their go- 
veroment. We believe itis customary on the se- 
cession of a French monarch, thus to distinguish 
himself by an act of regal clemency. 


The following paragraph from the Register of 
Pennsylvania, takes a proper view of the ridiculous 
article ina late number of the Southern Review, 
which has been quoted as authority, by some of the 


newspapers, against a republican system of educa- 
tion: 


**The question of educating the poor seems to 
have attracted the attention its importance demands. 
Many opinions have been broached in the newspa- 
pers, some in direct opposition to others. ‘The 
Southern Review has devoted an article to the sub- 
ject which, while it admits the propriety of giving 
elementary instruction to the poor, expends all its 
force against the absurd Agrarian projects of Skid- 
more, Ming, and Co. of New York. It argues ra- 
ther against Jgrarianism than edacation, and too 
palpably displays an utter repugnance to any gene- 
ral scheme for the accomplishment of the latter ob- 
ject, in the unworthy attempt to attribute to the 
triends of educatien sinister ulterior views. The 
extravagance and folly of proposing the abolition of 
debts, an equal division of private property among 
all who shail have attained the age of 18 years, and 
the denial of the right of taking interest for money 
and making wills, were sufficiently glaring to the 
community without an elaborate argument or en- 
larged exposition to render them perceptible. What- 
ever may be thought of the various plans suggested 
for adoption here, we hope the doctrines of the New 
York fanatics will neither be charged upon the ad- 
vocates, nor quoted as at all bearing upon the ques- 
tion of general education in Pennsyivania.” 


We give to-day an extract from a late number of 
the Journal of Health, in which the phrase sneered 
at by the National Gazette occurs. It would be well 
enough for those who have taken any interest in the 
contest between the ** Bourbon” and the ‘* Associa- 
tion” to peruse this article, and see whether or not 
its positions are liberal and tenable. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


The increased amount of perspiration which oc- 
curs during warm weather, gives rise invariably to 
more or less thirst. In their attempts to satisfy this 
desire for fluids, people very generally commit ridi- 
culous and not unfrequently most serious mistakes. 
Instead of resorting to the beverage which nature 
has so lavishingly supplied in every limpid stream, 
ingenuity has been taxed for the jnvention of various 
artificial drinks, most of which are calculated rather 
to augment than to satisfy thirst—while, at the same 
time, they produce, when habitually indulged in, 
more or less injury to the constitution. 


It is unnecessary for us, at this late period, to say 


that we consider pure water the only fitting drink 
for man—our sentiments on this point have been al- 
ready, more than once, fully expressed. 

W ith the view of allaying thirst, water should be 
drunk cool, but not too cold, and in moderate por- 
tions. No greater imprudence can be committed, 
than to partake of iced fluids, especially when the 
body is tatigued, overheated, or in a state of profuse 
perspiration. ‘Though always injurious, yet under 
such circumstances, the danger trom their use is 
augmented tn a tenfold degree. Violent cramps and 
inflammation of the stomach, or even sudden death, 
have been known to result from their incautious in- 
troduction into the stomach. Many may have drunk 
iced water for a length of time, with impunity; yet 
it is not less true, that to all, its use is attended with 
the utmost peril, Drinking frequently large draughts 
of water or other fluid is another imprudent ractice, 
which, while it less effectually quenches the thirst 
than small portions frequently repeated, unduly dis- 
tends the stomach, and, in this manner, impairs its 
tone. 

The addition of some acid to the water, as a small 
portion of vinegar, the juice of a lime or lemon, 
cream of tartar, Xc. is calculated to render it more 
acceptable to many palates, and enables, in general, 
the thirst to be satisfied with a less amount of fluid 
than when water alone is used. As the ordinary 
beverage, we do not, however, approve of these 
acidulated drinks.. ‘Though they may be occasion- 
ally resorted to with benefit, yet their constant use is 
very apt to injure the stomach, and to cause pain, or 
at least a sense of uneasiness in that organ. If any 
addition to the water be generally required, we are 
persuaded that the best and most wholesome will be 
sugar or molasses. After all, however, pure water, 
without any addition, is confessedly the drink most 
friendly to health, and the one which ought invaria~ 
bly to be adopted. 

Next to simple water, or sugared water, we should 
prefer milk, milk and water, or buttermilk. When 
the latter is found to agree weil with the stomach, 
it constitutes one of the most wholesome, cooling, 
and refreshing of our drinks. It should, however, 
be perfectly fresh, and obtained from milk, the whole 
of which has been employed in making butter, and 
not the cream only. Whey, also, when it can be 
procured in sufficient quantity, is a very appropriate 
drink, which the ancients, itis said, were in the habit 
of using to a considerable extent. 

The soda or artificial mineral water of the shops, 
constitutes a pleasant and innocent drink, well cal- 
culated to allay thirst. It should not, however, be 
taken too cold—in large quantities ata ime, nor im- 
mediately before or after a meal. At such times, 
the fixed air with which the water is charged, by 
distending the stomach, wfil be very apt to interfere 
with the complete digestion of the food. ‘The ques- 
tion so frequently asked, whether this mineral water 
should be taken plain, or with sirop? is oue which 
does not deserve a serious consideration—it is best 
decided by a reference to the taste of each individual. 

A very customary drink during the summer, with 
many individuals, is claret, or claret and water, 
Against a moderate quantity of pure claret largely 
diluted with water, though certainly less appropriate 
than the latter by itself, we have litule to object: but 
‘the villanous compound,” ordinarily vended under 
the appellaticn of ** cheap claret,” is very little bet- 
ter than an absolute poison, from the use of which 
the stomach invariably suffers. 

Ale, porter and water, or porter sangarce, con- 
stitutes a considerable item in the daily beverage of 
a large class of ourcitizens. When of good quality, 
and drunk sparingly, malt liquors seldom do much 
harm, at least in individuals accustomed to sufficient 
exercise, or in whom the stomach is not debilitated, 
or already labouring under disease. ‘There is one 
set of persons, however, who, if they value their 
safety, must abstain religiously from their use; we 
allude to such as are inclined to corpulency, with 
short necks, and large prominent veins. With such 
a constitution, drinking malt liquors, or indeed any 
thing but water, is pretty much the same as inviting 
an attack of apoplexy. 

Of spruce veer, mead, and various similar liquors, 
denominated beverages, but litle need be said. 
Though they are all more or less stimulating, yet 
their occasional moderate use is far from being in- 
iurious, provided the individual be not dyspeptic, or, 
what is nearly the same thing, gouty. ‘Lhey cannot, 
after all, with propriety, be adopted as the ordinary 
drink. 

Of cider we shall speak hereafter, in a separate 
article, 


CELEBRATION AT RICHMOND. 

Saturday last was fixed upon by a committee of 
arrangements, appointed at the town meeting, in 
Richmond, Va. as the day for celebrating the news 
of the ‘* glorious revolution in France.” The same 
committee recommended, that a procession of ci- 
tizensand military, be formed at the Union Tavern 
at 10 o’clock, A. M.—to proced up’E street to Fifth 
street—thence to H street-—down H to the city hall, 
and thence to the Capital; and that all strangers be 
respectfully invited to unite. That Mr. Wyndham 
Robertson be requested to deliver a suitable address 
in the hall of the house of Delegates, at the conclu- 
sion of the procession. That a national salute be 


fired on the capital square, at the conclusion of the 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Address by the volunteer companies of the city.— 
That the citizens be requested to suspend business 
from 10 A. M. until the salute be fired. That the | 
Chair appoint six Marshals, to form the procession | 
and superintend its progress, ‘That a committee of | 


Arrangement of 13 be appointed to superintend the | 
execution of the foregoing suggestions, and to do | 
whatsoever else they may deem suitable and expe- 
dient. 

These suggestions were unanimously adopted by | 
the meeting; at which was further resolved that the | 
citizens of Richmond illuminate their houses on Sa- 
turday night, and the persons following in the proces- 
sion be requested to wear tri-coloured breast knots. 
A transparency of La Fayeite was to be exhibited | 
throughout the evening im some conspicuous place. 
The Richmond Compiler, in alluding to the cele- 
bration, has the following: 


«¢ The brilliant details of the animating news from 
France arrived in this city on Monday evening. It 
spread almost with the speed of electricity, and 
kindled upan almost unparalleled enthusiasm among 
our fellow citizens. ‘The next morning, for the 
first time, a mecting of the citizens was suggested, 
It passed from one person to another, in the course 
of the day; and in the evening, a small placard was 
struck, but not generally circulated, inviting the citi- 
zens to meet at the capitol at 7 o’clock. Bat, be- 
sides that the notice was so short, the evening was 
lowering and the night was rainy; yet when the pub- 
lic bell sounded the toesin, the erowd began to gather 
at the capitol, until in a few minutes it became a very 
numerous meeting. We have never beheld one, 
which displayed greater enthusiasm, ‘They were 
addressed by Mr. Wyndham Robertson, a member 
of the Executive Council, who pronounced an anima- 
ted eulogium on the recent Revolation in France. 
He addressed himself to the feelings of a eountry, 
who had first struck the ball of Revolution—and he 
pronounced the praise of a people, who had assisted 
us amid our own struggles—and who had now ac- 
complished a great and brilliant Revolution among 
themselves. He did justice to the moderation and 
wisdom, with which it had been eonducted—and he 
pronounced a warm panegyric on Lafayette, the 
friend of Liberty and of Washington—and he point- 
ed out his leading in this eause, as a satisfactory 
pledge of the virtues by which it had been distin- 

uished. His address was received with acclamation. 
Several other gentlemen also addressed the meeting 
in the course of the evening—and the greatest har- 
mony of feeling, and of order, distinguished the 
proceedings.” 


THE NEWS. 

We gave last week, as far as possible, the details cf 
recent events in France, as the intelligence has been 
received by the late arrivals. Further particulars 
will be found in our columns of to-day. Up to 
the last dates every thing was comparatively quiet, 
with the prospect of the Duke of Orleans acting as 
Regent of the Kingdom. ‘This ultimatum we much 
question. ‘The Duke would possibly be as good a 
selection as could be made from the Bourbon race, if 
France must have a Aing, and that King must be a 
Bourbon. Both of these results admit of discussion, 
and this discussion will doubtless take place to con- 
siderable extent in the Chamber of Deputies. ‘Touch- 
ing the bearing of the Holy Alliance (so ealled) in 
relation to the revolution, we can learn nothing; 
nor can we place confidence in the opinion expressed 
by some of the English Journals, that the people 
would not interfere, should the Duke of Orleans 
be placed upon the throne. Among the members 
of the Chamber are many fast friends of Napo- 
leon second—a majority of the Deputies despise and 
detest the entire Bourbon family, and will not con- 
sent that any member of that race shall rule the peo- 
ple. It was natural and politic in the Ex-King to 
resign the throne, after it had tottered from beneath 
his feet, into the hands of another scion of his own 
race; but itappears to us quite unnatural and incon- 
sistent, that the blood of sixteen hundred Freychmen 
should be poured forth in an effort to dethrone one 
Bourbon, only to elevate another. 

The revolution it is said is thoroughly accomplish- 
ed. We have no question but it is, so far as the 
spilling of blood is a teature in the tragedy; but the 
difference of sentiment, with regard to the future 
government and destiny of France, will lead to much 
conflicting «ebate and many convulsive throes in the 
publie mind. A correspondent of a London paper 
writes, 

The Due d’Orleans will be King, but against the 
wishes of the majority of the nation, who wish, I think, 
for a Republic. The fear that such a form of go- 
vernment would plunge the country,into war prevents 


of Orleans are made to the people in a hundred 
shapes, and will sveceed. 

Another writer says, “The dreams of a few Peers 
and Congregationists to cause the little Duke of Bor- 
deaux to be proclaimed, on the strength of the abdi- 
cation of Charles X. and of the Dauphin, are mere 
illusions; public opinion has resumed its empire, 
and cannot retrograde at present, as far as the doc- 
trines of divine rights. It is for a Prince, but a 
Prince chosen by the nation.” . 

‘The current of public opinion may with conside- 
rable certainty be gathered from these paragraphs. 
La Fayette is known to be in favour of a limited 
monarchy—not, we presume, under a Bourbon— 
but his acceptance of the command of the Na- 
tional Guards of France from the Duke ef Orleans, 
would seem to discredit this presumption. The 
eveat object of the principal actors in the scene ap- 
pears to be to effect a restoration of confidence among 
the people—after this is accomplished, other sug- 
gestions as to the government will be made, we ap- 
prehend, of a nature totally different from those at 
present in the public eye. 

The bravery, moderation, and chivalric bearing 
of the population of Paris cannot he too highly ex- 


tolled. 

in the Rue St. Honore, says a London paper, on 
the 27th, a woman, between 30 and 35 years of age, 
was struck dead by a ball in the head; a journeyman 
baker, with his naked arms and legs, and of a colos- 
sal stature and herculean force, immediately seized 
the corpse, and holding it over his head, carried it 
to the Place des Victoires, crying out vengeance! 
There, afier having laid it down betore him upon the 
eround, and at the foot of the statue of Louis XIV., 
he harangued the multitude who surrounded him with 
an energy which made their souls vibrate; after which 
he took up the body, and carried it towards the guard 
house of the Bank, which is very near the Place des 
Victories, and had seareely arrived before the sol- 
diers who were assembled at the door, when he threw 
the bleeding corpse at their heads, saying, ‘* There, 
see how your comrades treat our women! Would 
you do as much‘? ** No,” said one of the soldiers, 
tuking him by the hand. All the soldiers looked 
pale, and tears fell from the eyes of the officer. A 
few minutes after, as people were complaining to an 
officer, and showing him the dead bodies of the citi- 
zens killed by the Royal Guard, he was heard to ex- 
claim in a stifled tone, ** Kill me, kill me; death is 
preferable to so horrible a position as ours.” 

The Paris papers teem with similar instances of 
enthusiasm and bravery. An Englishman, residing 
at Meurice’s Hotel, constantly fought with the peo- 
ple during the days of the 28th and 29th. His en- 
thusiasm and valour had so animated the citizens, 
that they unanimously elected him their captain. — 
‘This brave foreigner led them on with an unequalled 
ardour, and did not resign the command he so well 
merited, until he saw peace re-established. Such 
acts are most honourable to both nations, and show 
how much the conduct of the French people had in- 
spired a sense of security in foreigners. 

We take the following extract from a letter from 
the private correspondent of the Morning Herald: 


‘¢You know the opinion which l had formed of 
the French nation; that lL used to joke upon their 
fondness ior iinery—the apparent trifling nature of 
their discourse—theineg otism—their foppery—their 
—iu a word, the general lightness of their charac- 
ter. Having done this, aud through you, I beg to 
make the amende honourable. ‘They deserve in 
every respect to wear the proud title of ** La grande 
Nation.” 

I marked their stupefaction on reading the King’s 
Ordinances on Monday last. 1 saw their alteration 
to suceessive feclings of displeasure, indignation, 
and a determination to resist. I saw that determi- 
uation carried into effect, not by the coup de main of 
4 compact, organized body, but spontancously by the 
whole population of Paris, who, without communi- 
cation or concert, and comparatively unarmed, at 
every point, attacked the soldiers of government.— 
They effected it not by a sudden and overwhelming 
assault, but by the persevering, unflinching courage 
of citizens without leaders, save only the youths of 
the Polytechnic School, exposed for three days to 
the fire of 12,000 men, the elite of one of the finest 
armies ever disciplined. I saw them on the first 
night (‘Tuesday ) burst open the gunsmiths’ shops, and 
retire quictly with their spoil to put it in order for 
use. Il saw them during and after their first day’s 
conflict, raise the pavement and cut down trees to 
form breast-works and barricades, and fortify their 
city in twohours. I saw them modest and unosten- 
tatious after their unequalled victory. 1 saw their 
vigilance during the night that succeeded their tri- 
umph. I saw their submission to leaders when they 
appeared, aud to their representatives when assem- 
bled. I saw their sobriety, their industry, their pro- 


ing the bustle of a fete. 


the adoption of it. Appeals in favour of the Duke 


nation as those of Paris during the last five days.” 


The New York Advertiser received yesterday has 
the following from a private correspondent: 


August 4, 1850.—We have only time 
to announce to you that Charles X. who is about to 
embark at Cherbourg, requires two American ships 
to transport him—no one yet knows whither. The 
Charles Carroll and the Great Britain are engaged 
for this purpose. The former is ready to sail, and 
the latter will follow shortly. At noon the price 
will be agreed on.” 


Upon this subject the London Morning Herald re- 
marks: 


‘*It is said that the ex-king Charles X. is about to 
seek an inglorious asylum in the free states of North 
America. If this be the case he may meet with the de- 
posed Majesty of Spain in his exile,and inthe back set- 
tlements of Kentucky, orthe green solitudes of Penn- 
sylvania, Charles Capet and , pant Bonaparte may 
eonsole each other’s misfortunes. It would be a cu- 
rious and instructive subject of moral contemplation 
to see two ex-kings, members of rival families, living 
under the protection of the simple President of the 
Republic. It would be pleasant to see them forget- 
ting the cares of empire and the intrigues of courts, 
enjoying in company the harmless pleasures of the 
wilderness, angling in the same waters, or pursuing 
together the pastime of the woods. We believe some 
of the family of Murat, the late ex-king of Naples, 
have taken up their abode within the territory which 
the bravery of its inhabitants, and the genius of 
Washington, wrested from the British Crown. It is 
strange that a Republic should be founded by fugi- 
tives from oppressive governments, to give refuge to 
exiled kings. 


EVENTS OF THE REVOLUTION, 


From late Foreign and New York Papers. 

Panis, July 30,—At St. Cloud the king presented 
himself to the troops, and harangued them; but the 
soldiers were silent as the grave. ‘The officers in- 
formed the king that he could not rely onthe troops. 
The king then re-presented himself, and offered to 
abdicate in favour of the Dauphin. ‘This was re- 
ecived with some applause. A proposition to that 
effect was accordingly transmitted to the provincial 
government, but refused. Charles X. on learning 
the refusal, is then stated to have said, ** my minis- 
ters have deceived me! My army has deserted me! 
Nothing remains but to remain at St. Cloud.” He, 
however, made it known to the troops, that both him- 


**voung duke of Bordeaux, provided the duke of 
Orleans would be regent for him!” ‘This proposi- 
tion was, however, received with coolness; and al- 
though some of the troops cried vive le due de Bor- 
deaux, most of them shouted vive la Charte! Seve- 
ral of the ministers and their adherents had contrived 
to disguise themselves, and reached St. Cloud. “The 
king is said to have reproached them bitterly, and 
called them traitors. The duke of Ragusa is said 
to have been the subject of special invective. ‘Tothe 
very last mement Charles X. believed that force 
could have subdued the feeling at Paris, and ren- 
dered ltim master of the capital. But he was greatly 
deceived. 

In Paris and the environs on the morning of Fri- 
day the following address, miscalled a proclamation, 
was generally circulated. Lt was printed at the office 
of the National, which is a republican paper, and as 
it came from that quarter, itreceived great attention. 

** ORDE OFFICIAL, 

‘¢Vive la patrie! vive la liberte! vive la charte! 
et a bas Charles dix! 

** Vive le duc d’Orleans notre Roi!” 

(This proclamation appeared in the Standard of 
yesterday. ) | 

This address or proclamation was well received 
by all but the decided republican party. The re- 
spectable and wealthy—the merchants and tradesmen 
—were charmed with the prospect of thus terminat- 
ing the affair. The republican party was not so well 
pleased. They cried, especially in the Faubourg, 
** vive larepublique!” ‘* Vive Napoleon Il.” Sull 
it was understood that La Fayette was favourable to 
the arrangement, and that the deputies of the Ex- 
treme Gauche had consented, on certain conditions 
guaranteeing public liberty, to support the nomina- 
tion of the duke of Orleans. 

In the afternoon the duchess of Angouleme arrived 
at Charenton—was informed of the riots—secreted 
herself in a small voiture, and proceeded incognito 
to St. Cloud. She reproached the king for the steps 
he had taken—advised his flight ayd abdication--but 
said she should herself proceed to Fontainbleau, and 
there remain. 

In the morning and afternoon, addresses to the 
soldiers from the provisional government, were every 
where circulated, inviting them to join the people: 
and in a very short space of time, the troops were to 
be seen coming in unarmed to Paris. 


Saturday, July 31.—At half past three o’clock in 
the morning, Charles, accompanied by all his family, 
proceeded, with five thousand troops, to Versailles, 
where he halted, and proceeded to the ‘lrianon. 
Charles X. and the due d’Angouleme endeavoured 
at different times during the day to rally the troops, 
and induce then! to attack Paris. But all that could 


bity, their humanity, their good sense, their mode- | 
ration. I see them to-day peaceable citizens, enjoy-'| promises, and smiles were all too late. The people 


be said or promised was useless. Honours, money, 


of Versailles had hoisted the national colours, and 


Aucient and modern history may be searched, but | every where on the route, the peasants came out and 
in vain, for events so honourable, so glorious to a 


eried, ‘down with Charles X.! ** Down with the 


royal family!” At the Trianon Charles X. halted 


self and his son would abdicate in favour of the} 


on Saturday, and again sought to open 
with the provisional government; but 
tures were refused. 

In the mean time in Paris every thing was assum 
ing its wonted order. The barriers were re-opened 
---voitures began to circulate---shops were opened 
---even business was attended to, and the bank and 
public offices had no longer their doors barricadoed, 
A subseription for the wounded, the widowed and 
the futherless, was set on foot. Ministers (provie 
sional) undertook the management of public affai 
and the duke of Orleans became chief of the rover. 
ment. The clerks had returned on Friday and to. 
day to the post office, and other establishments: and 
all persons agreed to wait until the chambers should 
be opened on Tuesday next. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning I proceeded tp 
St. Cloud. Thad just arrived in time to see the white 
flag of the Bourbons taken down, and the national 
flag mounted. The palace was deserted. The sol. 
diers had retired. The people entered---the wine 
cellarsand larders were of course visited---and though 
no article of furniture, or ornament, or painting 
were damaged or removed, yet the wine was druy ‘ 
and the preserves eaten, and all Jetters and papers 
which remained (which were very few) were thrown 
outof the window. The guards had lett their break. 
fast uneaten on the tables. The cooks in the royal 
kitchen had fled in such haste, that the preparations 
for the royal dejeuners remained on the stoves and 
fires. ‘Thousands of people marched to St. Cloud ty 
satisfy themselves that the royal family were no longer 
there; and as they returned, many a head of game 


negotiations 
all his over 


was shot in the Bois de Boulogne. 

In the evening, however, all was order! The Na 
tional Guards maintained the peace of the town, and 
few would have believed that a revolution and civil 
war had taken place in the gay capital of France. 

During the day the duke of Orleans’ party stuck 
up placards of various descriptions, in favour of the 
duke, and inviting the people to union, and to leave 
their cause in the hands of the chambers. 

Sunday, Jugust 1.---Charles X. proceeded to-ds 
to Rambouillet, accompanied by 2000 troops. The 
rest left him at Versailles or on the march. Those 
who remained with him only did so on an assurance 
that he would abdicate at Rambouillet. Every where 
on the route the people menaced him. Every where 
they cried “down with Charles X. and the Bour- 
bons,” but as no armed force was there sufficiently 
strong to attack him, he and his family were allowed 
to proceed. On arriving there he sent commissaries 
to Paris, to ask for a safeguard, to offer to abdicate, 
and to request money in exchange for bank notes, as 
the people refused to take those notes from him, 
The duchess d’Angouleme is said to have proceeded 
to Foutainbleau, where she ordered her treasures 
to be sent to her. But those treasures have been 
stopped, and she will probably join, without a mi- 
nute’s delay, the other members of the royal family. 

On Sunday morning the churches were open as 
usual. No priests were insulted! Prayers were 
fered up for the lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
No one was molested in the exercise of his religious 
duties; but on the contrary, those who are known to 
be inimical to all religious opinions, were yet the 
first to guard the churches, aud even attend, when 
required, the priests, 

‘To-day the soldiers have come in considerable 
numbers to Vaugirard, and joined the national cause 

This day various proclamations were issued by 
Lafayette—by ministers (provisional)—by the mu- 
nicipal government, &e., al) tending to re-establish 
order, to unite al! Frenchmen under the same stand: 
ard, and to re-establish peace and tranquillity. 

Monday, 2.—Commissioners have arrived 
at Paris from Charles X. He has offered to abdicate 
in favour of the Duke of Orleans, demanded per 
mission to go to Cherbourg, and sail from thenee, 
(it is said for America,) has asked for a safeguard, 
has requested money, and has stated that he finds 
himself without friends, and deserted by all the 
world, The provisional government have aceeded 
to the requests of Charles X. as far as sending to 
him a deputation, consisting of M. M. Odillon, 
Barrot, De Schomen, Jacqueminot, the Duke de 
Coigny, and the Duke de ‘revise. "These gentle 
men left Paris on Monday afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 
They are expected to forward the conditions, &e. of 
embarkation, and of abdication, to be read to the 
Chambers to-morrow (Tuesday) at the opening of 
the Chambers, 

The capital to-day is nearly as cheerful as usual. 
Every one wears the national colours. ‘Che troops 
are pouring in fast to the capital, and joining the 
national cause. All the ambassadors res:. Public 
business (except at the Bourse) goes on as usual. 

The Chamber of Deputies has just had a prelimie 
nary meeting, to draw lots for the grand deputation 
to receive the Lieutenant General of the Kingdom. 
Almost all the members present were of the Centre 
and Extreme Gauche. It is generally thought that 
the Extreme Droit will refuse to attend, in which 
case new elections will be ordered, and the chamber 
will be composed principally of the Centre and Ex- 
treme Gauche. Several members of the Centr 
Droit, however, yesterday attended, and being mc 
derate men, were by no means badly received as they 
entered the temporary chamber. 

There is to-day a general feeling of the necessit¥ 
for leaving the discussion of all points respecting the 
future king—the future constitution—and the future 
government, to the chambers. If this feeling shill 
continue, the revolution will end well; but if othe 
Wise, we may yet liave to pass through terrible scenes 
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— 


I send you the ordonnances and proclamations 
made to-day, all of which are important. 

All the journals have re-appeared, except the Lon- 
don Express, the Drapeau Blane, and the Universel. 
They ave all probably given up, The English are 

yiting Paris as quickly as possible, fearing that the 
revolution may not finish so peaceably and so well. 

[have thus presented you with an outiine of all 
that has passed in perhaps the most eventful week in 
he history of the last hundred years, I have no time 
for observation, Opinions, or reasonings—I have sent 

ou facts. 

from Spain, Portugal, and the Pays Bas we must 
daily expect to hear of revolutions. 1 hope they will 
be as moderate, as wise, as humane, and as well in- 
tentioned as they have been in France. The press of 
Great Britain and the world owes a debt of gratitude 
to the Parisians, which can never be repaid; and I 
must express my unfeigned hopes that the British 
press will aid the cause of liberty here by supporting 
te cause of the Duke of Orleans. 

(From Galignani’s Messenger. ) 

We have received from an eye-witness the follow- 
ing account of an interesting scene that took place 
ga Saturday night at the Palais Royal:—The wife of 
y citizen had distinguished herself, during the whole 
of the bloody contest which took place in front of 
the palace, by a courage and prowess truly heroic. 
She never for an instant quitted the side of her hus- 
band, and being armed with a musket, loaded and 
fyed with as much coolness and precision as a veteran 
gldier. She mainly contributed by her personal aid 
ind example to the capture of one cannon, and enter- 
ed the guard-house at the head of the citizens, and 
fought hand to hand with the troops till they were 
finally expelled. Her grateful fellow citizens were 
desirous that she should be presented to the Lieut. 
General of the kingdom, who at tie first intimation, 
direeted that she should be introduced, She was ac- 
cordingly conducted to the Palais Royal between 9 
gil 10 o’clock, where the Duke, standing in acircle 
if the brave youths of the Polytechnic School, re- 
ceived her. Our informant, though serving at the 
time as sentinel in the apartment, could not hear the 
address of his Royal Highness to the heroine, but at 
the conclusion, the citizens on duty received orders 
‘o present arms to her oa her passing, as if she had 
yeen a general officer. 

The citizens who had to encounter the military 
ander such fearful odds on the 29th, could not be ex- 
pected to be very nice in their choice of weapons; ac- 
cordingly we learn, that whilst the Ecole Militaire 
still held out against a party of the national troops 
stationed at the head of the Pont de Grenelle, M. 
Salmon, a manufacturer of Eau de Javelle, came up 
at the head of his workmen; who having only three 
muskets, brought forward casks of vitriolic acid to 
be showered on the opposing troops with engines. 

At the moment when the Royal Guard attacked 
the pupils of the Polytechnic School in order to carry 
of their cannon, the latter, perceiving the fault com- 
nitted by the Guard in attacking them in front, in- 
stead of endeavouring to make a diversion on their 
lanks, cried out, ‘They don’t know their trade—we 
shall defeatthem.’ The end verified their assertion. 

Accounts from Amiens state that the Ordonnances 
had caused the utmost consternation in that city. In- 
the evening the working classes were evidently ina 
state of agitation; the Mayor was hooted in his way 
to the Prefecture, for the address of thanks to the 
king, which he had drawn up in opposition to the 
opinion of the inhabitants, A quarter of an hour af- 
terwards all the ensigns of royalty were torn down 
amidst shouts of Vive la Charte!? The populace then 
proceeded to St. Acheul to avenge the presumption 
of an anti-gallican clergy, but limited their vengeanee 
(0 exposing to ridicule Father Loriquet and his satel- 
lites, whora they compelled to ery * Vive la Charte! 
Vive la Constitution!’ Some troops of the line, with 
4 detachment of gendarmerie and a squadron of chas- 
seurs, were marched against them by the Mayor, but 
the people only yielded to the persuasions of a patrol 
of the National Guard. 

_ We hear that a conflict has taken place at Caen, 
inwhich the friends of the popular cause overcame 
the military foree. 

Welearn from Poitiers that the people are uneni- 
hous in opposing the ordonnances. The citizens 
have barricaded the streets, fired upon the troops, 
deposed the authorities, and rendered impossible by 
their attitude and menaces, the march of troops to- 
wards La Vendee. 

A deputation from St. Quentin arrived on Satur- 
day at Paris, to announce that the revolution was 
4s complete there as in the capital. The deputies 
Were requested to return, and recommend their fel- 

oW citizens to get possession of the Castle of Ham 
andits magazines of powder. It was in this castle 
that the Prince de Polignae was confined after the 
aticmpt against the life of Napoleon by the infernal 
machine. 

‘The tri-coloured standard has been adopted at 
Lille, and the whole of the numerous garrison of 
that fortified town have joined the citizens. 

As soon as an account of the events which have 

‘en place at Paris reached Limoges, the work- 
shops were closed, and more than 3,000 workmen 
assembled in the various quarters of the town, ex- 
claiming, ‘¢ Vive la Liberte! Vive la Charte!” 

By the Duke of Orleans’ acceptance of the Lieu- 
tenancy General of the kingdom, France is now open 
‘othe conventionalists who were banished to Brus- 


A Seminary of Priests, (St. Acheul,) it is stated 
in the Globe, has been destroyed in France by the 
people. 


SELECTIONS. 


EXTRACT. 

The new novels, the Lost Heir, and Prediction, 
are unusually interesting. We extract the following 
account of an unfair duel, and its consequences: 

‘The door was opened and a man advanced alone; 
the friends went forward to meet him. It was Sir 
Walter himself who stood before them; his eyes, as 
they encountered the glance of Terence, seemed to 
quail; he turned them from his preserver to sean the 
person of his companion—if at all his spirit shrank 
from the encounter, ’twas but fora minute—the first 
to break silence—with a tone calin as the voice of 
innocence, he began— 

‘“*Mr. Terence Lacie—I had resolved, on first 
glancing over your unexpected message, to waive all 
explanation until some pause had moderated your 
angry view of our differences, and so to render our 
meeting a safe, if not a friendly one: on a few mo- 
ments’ consideration, however, I foresaw that my 
daughter must become acquainted with our position, 
and have in consequence to endure the misery of an- 
ticipation, added to the chance of real affliction. 

“‘[ have decided, therefore, on the shortest mode 
as best, and as my conduct alone can be challenged 
for the course of events which make us less than 
friends—I am here to render any explanation you 
may require; trusting that through the cool judgment 
of your friend, it may yet prove a peaceful one.” 

**Your present course, Sir Walter,” replied Te- 
rence, ‘‘ist he only one that could render you less 
hateful; and as you were once esteemed as a friend, 
Lam glad to find you have still lett the spirit that will 
prevent your being despised as an enemy—words 
would be lost between us, Sir Walter; we both know 
too well the only result that can arrive from this 
meeting; and my friend and kinsman, Colonel 
O’Doyle, is too fully possessed of our position to seek 
to change it.” 

‘‘Indced,” answered the Colonel, bowing to Sir 
Walter, ‘1 will not; and all I regret is, that I cannot 
be foremost on the list; but, sir, L trust, should my 
turn unluckily arrive, you are too much a man of 
honour’’--then suddenly checking himself, added— 
‘tof courage, I mean, to disappoint me!” 

Sir Walter changed colour at the equivocal halt in 
the Colonel’s speech. He, however, coolly replied, 
**Colouel O’Doyle shall find he only does my honour 
and my courage justice.” 

**And now then, sir,” continued the Colonel, plac- 
ing the weapons before him, ‘if you’ll call your 
friend up, we'll lose no farther time.” 

‘Truly, Colonel,” replied Sir Walter, “I was so 


merrier meeting, that at the instant [ could not lay 
my hand upon a man altogether suited to my purpose; 
nor, perhaps, could two persons have withdrawn from 
the house, without comment. Anxious, therefore, 
to spare the feelings of others, knowing that Mr. 
Lacie would be honourably attended, and perhaps 
hoping for a less peremptory termination to our in- 
terview, came, as you see, alone. Lam, however, 
far from seeking to waive the last alternative on this 
account; and if Colonel O’Doyle will do me the fa- 
vour to divide his care between his kinsman and 
myself, I shail rest as satisfied as man ean do in ho- 
nourable keeping.” 

lie made the request in the frankest possible man- 
ner, and bowed his wish so earnestly, aud yet so 
mildly, to the colonel, that, in his honest heart, he 
**can this man be indeed so d—d a vil- 
lain?” 

After a little consideration, he accepted the charge, 
saying, ** Sir Walter Smith, standing as yourseli and 
my nephew do together, I would perhaps be little 
thanked by the world for my double service this 
night, especially if any ill should come to you, as is 
likely enough to happen, and which, indeed, i most 
cordially hope, seeing that you or he must fall; yet 
will all who know Dennis O’Doyle, judge that he 
acted as fairly for one side as the other, as God 
knows I shall—yet for the satisfaction of the world, 
do you sir, make a note in your memorandum book, 
stating your request and my compliance; that it may 
answer for me in case of your death, should [ not 
choose to abide any legal questioning; for I remem- 
ber a nearly similar case occurring when I fought 
captain Gros Jean, and lieutenant Mostyn was the 
second to both, we being the only officers with the 
detachment, and the captain under orders to march 
the next day, which might have prevented any other 
meeting; poor Gros Jean only got his thigh broke, 
so he was able to answer for himseif; but had he been 
killed dead, the note in his pocket would have ho- 
nourably acquitted Mostyn of either prejudice or 
partiality.” 

While the gallant colonel was thus fully laying 
down the rule of precedent by which he was govern- 
ed in the present case, Sir Walter had implicitly 
followed his directions; first reading aloud the full 
and formal wish, as duly registered, he deposited 
the pocket book again within his vest. 

The colonel bowed his satisfaction, and turned to 
address his nephew, while in the same instant, Sir 
Walter dropped the crashed document beneath his 
feet, inwardly muttering ‘ fool,” with his heel bu- 
ried the paper deep in the yielding turf. 

** We'll now advance under the wall, geutlemen,” 


‘els by the Chamber of 1815, contrary to the act of } 


umnesty, 


| said the colonel, after a glance around, “ the moon 


sudceuly called upon, and on a night devoted to a’ 


shines right upon it, and either man standing in its 
front, would be seen in too full relief to be easily 
miss°d—follow, me, therefore, if you please.” 

He moved a few yards on one side the doorway, 
and measuring off some eight paces in the line of the 
wall, requested the antagonists to take ground. 

No place could have been better chosen for a pur- 
pose like the present; a gentle slope led from the 
wall to the hedge, which bounded the field in front; 
a sharp turn in the park, at a few yards to the right 
of the door, thickly planted with firs, effectually €X- 
cluded all view from the high road; while to the left, 
the side chosen for the combat, the wall flanked a 
wild range of half redeemed bog, that spread as far 
as eye could reach. : 

Having taken their position, the colonel inquired 
whether Sir Walter was furnished with arms; on 
being answered in the negative, he advanced with 
his own, and presented them for choice—Sir Walter 
took one, examined it coolly and keenly, and then 
silently bowed his approval—the colonel next handed 
the remaining one to his nephew, and, breathing in 
an earnest though low tone (‘* may God protect you, 
Terence!”) stepped back a few paces towards the 
centre. A momentary pause of ceath-like silence 
followed; at length collecting his energies for the 
task, the colonel, in a firm voice, required, ‘* that 
either party having farther request to make, should 
name it now,”—both were silent—‘* Then, gentle- 
men, continued the colonel, drawing his handker- 
chief from his breast, and speaking with peculiar 
distinctness, ‘the fall of this mouchoir will be the 
signal when both parties may fire—together or not-- 
since, unhappily, blood must be drawn before you 
part.” He now slowly elevated the signal. 

‘*Hold,” cried Sir Walter, ‘‘one word”—the 
colonel lowered the handkerchief quickly; prompt 
as the movement fire flashed before him—a report 
rang in his ears—be beheld ‘erence stagger forward, 
and, in the next instant, fall dead at his feet. 

A wild groan followed the fali; but it proceeded 
not from the body—no! that lay prostrate and mo- 
tionless, as though it never had been animated by 
the generous spirit a traitor’s blow had just dismissed 
for ever. For one moment did the colonel bend in 
agony over his kinsman’s corse—-one moment, and 
no more—then calmly advancing to where stood Sir 
Walter, the pistol yet reeking from its deadly dis- 
charge, ‘‘ murderer!” he cried, in aterrible voice,— 
** murderer! and coward—though you are unworthy 
to stand before a man, and unsafe to be trusted,—yet 
give me your weapon; for, by my soul, I part not 
from you thus;—there is yet one barre) loaded—you 
Shall choose between them—then stand muzzle to 
muzzle, foot to foot before me, and either be dis- 
raissed to the hell you have so well earned, or lay- 
ing me by the side of that brave boy, live in security 
to commit more murders.” 

Sir Walter held back the weapon the colonel 
sought, as he answered— 

** After such an imputation, sir, I should be worse 
than base, did L degrade myself by an attempt to 
explain. At present, a regard both for the lews of 
honour and humanity, prevent my accepting the 
desperate choice you offer; you will, however, find 
me prepared to hear from you in a more regular 
course, as the unhappy event which has just oceurred, 
will for ever render me cautious how I again trust 
my honour in keeping, where an accident may be so 
evilly misconstrued.” With a haughty bow he was 
now retiring to the door of the park. 

The colonel, maddened with his effrontery, threw 
himself in his way, exclaiming in hurried aceents-- 
** Stand sir; [command you---not in the name of 
honour, for that you neither feel nor regard; yet, in 
the name of those craven fears, that urged you to 
this base act of murder, I bid you hold; tor it [ live 
till to-morrow, the deed shall be published in the 
four corners of Lreland—every hand shall be pointed 
in scorn against you—the most fallen wretch shall 
feel honourable when he looks upon you; and if you 
escape the gibbet you have won, it shall be to linger, 
a hunted outeast and proverb among men. Once 
more I proffer to you the alternative, to die like a 
man; or, by my fall, to veil forever your infamy and 
my worse credulity, that has brought death to the 
noblest boy on earth, through my giving eredit for 
one honest intention toa scoundrel who had already 
violated every human obligation.” 

The veteran trembled with the vehemence of his 
indignation, as he stood before the path of Sir Walter, 
whose native cunning had almost given way before 
the measureless opprobrium thus heaped upon him 
--his lip quivered with ill-mastered rage---the 
colour fled from his face, and his brows lowered 
almost to the veiling of his hellish scowl; for the 
demontae thought of a sudden and sure vengeance 
had crossed his mind. His eyes searched keenly 
round him, as, more than half resolved, he braced 
his nerves to iron firmness, then rested full upon his 
impracticable opponent; but a moment sufficed to 
whisper to him the canger he incurred---the groan 
which followed the death of Terence had not fallen 
unheeded on his ear. With an expression, therefore, 
at once guarded and determined, he replied--- 

**Colonel O’Doyle, unless you resolve on com- 
mitting the crime you would attach me with, let me 
go forward. Lam decided in my rejection of the 
terras you offer; therefore follow the course that may 
best please you, but beware, in endeavouring to 
ealumniate my honour, you do not peril your Own; 
reflect, sir, how L stood here, without a iriend, except 
the uncle of my antagonist, whose prejudices my 
political conduct had been little likely to conciliate; 


ed so serious a responsibility, you should have di- 
vested yourself of all feeling in any way tending to 
injure the antagonist of your kinsman; my character 
will bear a rigid serutiny on the score of courage, 
and against all other charges I shall know how to 
defend myself. Reecolleet, you possess no evidence 
nor have you a living wituess of this alleged foul 
play.” 

‘* That’s the last ie you tould,” here interrupted 
Maguire, advancing from under the shade of the 
wall, beneath which he had crawled, an eager obe 
server of the foregoing debate. ‘* Myseif’s the wit- 
ness that can and will hang you here, and damn ye 
after, Sir Walter Smith---from a hint yon ditch, I 
had my eye on yer white face, and saw yer hand rise, 
with the very word ye gave the curnell, to hould his 
---and it’s sooner Vda bin in on ye, but Ldid’nt wish 
to startle ye afore the time---and plase God that’s 
come at last, for there’s thim not far off, that'll try 
ye, ay, and judge ye, Sir Walter Smith; fairer than 
ever you judged me, or any of my kind, ather, now 
or in times long past, but right well minded for all 
that.” 

The tenants of the Lacie of course make a com- 
mon cause of their young lord’s death. ‘The follow- 
ing describes the fate of the murderer. 

Silently and swiftly did some of the flectest feet 
in Ireland continue the dreadful chace. Nota sound 
was uttered after that wild halloo! with which Mae 
guire had leaped the wall, close on Sir Walter’s spur 
---it still rung loudly in his ear, and smote death- 
like on his heart---he spared neither whip nor steel 
to urge his good mare to her best speed---yet, as he 
glanced back, where a fence forced him for a moment 
to pull in, he shuddered to behold the hunters close 
upon his track. Again would he scour away, and 
again would that searcely living sound appear to fill 
his ears, and curdle his heart’s blood. ‘The low 
grounds were laid nearly under water by the heavy 
fall of the night; and Sir Walter’s horse began to 
flag, cespite of the spur and lash. He felt as if al- 
ready within the fangs of his untiring pursuers; and 
inwardly meditated a desperate resistance. At this 
moment one chance yet offered him safety, and hope 
revived within his heart—bounding the field through 
which his tired steed was floundering, he recognized 
the lane which led to his own house; could he but 
gain that, a short half mile would place him beneath 
hisroof. Atlength the sodden field is passed, and 
a thick fence and ditch alone divide him from’ the 
lane and safety. 

‘* Now, good mare,’”? he whispered, as patting 
her smoking neck, he breathed the animal for a 
moment betore the leap—one glance behind show- 
ed him the gaunt forms of Maguire and three others, 
within a hundred yards of him—he saw the flash of 
their strained eyes fixed upon him, as together they 
bounded side by side; and again that death-yell 
pealed through his brain. 

‘““Over, mare, over!” he exclaimed, dashing at 
the fence—the spring was made—true to her blood, 
the gallant beast burst freely from the spur stroke--« 
cleared both hedge and ditch, and fell exhausted and 
heart-broken in the wished for lane. 

In a moment Sir Walter was treed from his saddle, 
and off at his best speed---he was an active man, 
searce past the prime of life, and in full possession 
of the best courage of his country; never stood living 
man in greater need of it. Fortunately for him, the 
hedge which his horse had so well helped him over 
was difficult to break through, and, ere his pursuers 
had gained the lane, he was considerably a-head. 

Maguire cast a passing glance upon the dying 
steed, as he muttered, ** You’ve leaped your last, 
gray mare, and for one not half the valy of yourself, 
brave baste.” 

On they sped down the road, while many a distant 
halloo told them how widely the people had spread 
in the hot chace. Once more their game is close in 
view---and his own gate is barred against him; for 
during his absence this road was little used. If he 
had paused but to climb it, he would have been with- 
in the gripe of the hardest hand in Munster---for 
already was it stretched out towards him---already 
did he feel the hot breath of Maguire upon his cheek 
---boldly aud steadily he sprung at the opposing gate 
and cleared it. Maguire wildly following, touched 
the top rail with his foot, floundered and fell breath- 
less on the other side. 

A few yards more placed the hunted man in tem- 
porary security, he gained the house, and quickly 
summoning the few domestics he had, explained to 
them his tears, and armed them for his defence--- 
resolving to gain as much timeas possible, by a stout 
resistance of the attack he felt assured would be com- 
menced the very moment the party should come up 
in sufficient numbers to warrant an assault.” 


Their next expedient isto set fire to the house, 
In this attempt Maguire and several others receive 
mortal wounds; but the soldiers are seen at a distance 
coming to the reseue, and the populace become pcr- 
fectly frantic. ‘* He’s opening the door! he’ll be 
out at last!”? shouted the crowd, 

one watchful eye and ear had already anti- 
cipated this attempt. Rising from the spot where 
he had lain since receiving his wound, Maguire was 
now seen to advance unsteadily, but swiftly, towards 
the step of the hall. Just as he gained the shelter 
of the massive stone porch, the door opened slowly; 
and blackened and reeking from the fire, which 
seemed still eagerly to pursue him, the unfortunate 
Sir Walter reeled forth from the entrance. With 


think on this, sir, and reflect, that before you accept- 


the spring of a hurt tiger, Maguire seized upon him, 
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‘© Murderer!” he shouted. ‘‘ Mack an quoul, 
ais go hiffon,* if 1 carry you there in my arms!” 
hey fell together upon the fiery threshhold, and 
the red flames flashed fiercely over them. ‘Ihe as- 
sembled mob became spell-bound by this dreadful 
fray, and not a human sound was heard; as in folds 
of death these desperate foemen writhed together. 
The struggle was short as it was unequal; and Sir 
Walter quickly regained his feet. But, although 
unable to rise with him, the determined Maguire 
yet clung to his enemy, around whose legs his left 
arm was twined, while his right firmly embraced a 
pillar of the porch. 

A fresh volume of fire roared through the crack- 
ling door---the imprisoned man screamed in agony--- 
with a deadly swoop he bent over the prostrate Ma- 
guire, and savagely griped his already wounded 
throat. The helpless wretch writhed like a serpent, 
as, in the very death struggle, he strove but in vain 
to keep his hold. Once more, free and unshackled, 
Sir Walter leaped upon his feet---with a frantic 
laugh, he hailed the advance of the dragoons, who 
at that moment were seen winding round the bank; 
then, mustering all his force, he sprang from the 
steps to meet them. 

t the very instant of this movement, the long 
tried walls gave way---amid streams of molten lead, 
the roof was flung far forward, and the murderer, 
within one step of safety, was buried tor ever, be- 
neath the blazing ruin.” 


has 


VARIETIES. 
From late Foreign Papers received at this office. 


Silk Shirts. —A silk manufacturer at Berlin has 
presented to the Society of Arts in that city an arti- 
cle for shirts, which he eal!s toile de soie. Several 
physicians assert, that the use of silk near the skin 
is very conducive to health. 

Silic in Sweden.—A company for the production 
of silk in Sweden has been established at Stockholm. 
The prince-royal has made thema grant of land suf- 
ficient for transplanting 2,406 mulberry-trees, of from 
two to four years old, which are placed at the dis- 
posal of the society. 

The Duc de Bordeaux.—This young prince, who 
received the rudiments of his education from his 
mother, by whom all his books were chosen, (most 
of them being in English) is said to display great 
fondness for the study of military tactics, to the ex- 
clusion of studies more proper for his age. He is 
y half a mathematician, and designs very pret- 
tily. 

Gold in Russia.—In the beginning of March’ last 
there arrived at St. Petersburgh a caravan with the 
gold and platina obtained during the second six 
months of 1829, from the mines of Oural, viz:— 

Gold from the government mines, 1783 lbs. 
Do. from private mines, $025 


4808 
Platina from the government mines, 47 lbs. 
Do. from private mines, 1108 
1155 
The produce of the first half year of 1829 was 4688 
Ibs. of gold, and 1,041 1-2 of platina. The value of 
the gold alone for the year is about 650,000/. 


Algiers.—An officer of the French army at Algiers 
meee the following description of it:—*‘* To reach 

is place, we passed through a country little worthy 
of notice—sands, hills, and heaths, with laurel, myr- 
tle, and thorns; but around Algiers the soil is very 
superior—orange, lemon, date and palm-trees, mix- 
ed with the fruit trees of Europe, prove its fertility, 
although their sad condition shows the indolence of 
the cultivator. Near the town are country-houses, 
some of which are very pretty in their way, though 
the architecture is sufficiently grotesque. The out- 
side of the houses is whitewashed, the interior is 
lined with marble and porcelain—they contain little 
furniture; but they have good fountains, and every 
house has an excellent stock of poultry.” An im- 


and perplexes the Parisian literati. It is nothing less 
than deciding whether Algiers, which is spelt in 
French Alger, should be pronounced Alge or Alger, 
with the r. ‘This puzzling question, respecting which 
authorities are cited on both sides, will, says the 
Messager des Chambres, be in all probability refer- 
red to the Academy. . 


- Fine Artsin France.—tit is a striking proof of the 
encouragement given to native art in France, that a 
French artist, M. Eugene Isabey, was appointed by 
the King ‘* Painter to the Expedition to Algiers.” 
M. Isabey has made, and sent home a number of 
drawings, which are about to be lithographed. 
Fine Arts in England.—Vhe King sat to Chantrey 
for his bust, asa model for a new coinage., 
Paris Academy of Sciences. —At the last sitting of 
this Society a child was introduced, who had lost by 
ngrenous inflammation the right cheek, the lower 
ip, anda partofthe chin. In this horrible state, M. 
Cupuytren took the child in hand, and by means of 
a portion of flesh and skin taken from the neck, and 
placedoyer the denuded parts, sueceeded in obtaining 
a union, and restoring them, so that when the child 
was prescnted to the Academy, although disfigured, 
there was nothing repulsive in his appearance. At the 
same sitting a long discussion ensued, on the discove- 
ry of some bones of the extinct bird, which was 


* Son of the devil, back to hell. 


known in the Isle of France, up to the year 1630, 
under the name of dronte and dodart. M. Cuvier 
took this opportunity of stating, that among the ani- 
mals now extinct, we may place two species of cro- 
codiles, of which several embalmed specimens have 
been found in Egypt. 

Artificial Nose.—The Rhenoplastic operation was 
performed on the 21st ult: at the hospital La Pitie, 
in Paris, by M. Lisfranc, with suecess. The pa- 
tient was a female who had lost her nose by ulcera- 
tion. ‘lhe skin was taken from the cheeks for the 
operation. 

New Musical Instrument.—M. Lichental, a piano- 
forte maker of Ghent, has invented a new instrument 
called piano-viole, in which, with all the execution of 
the piano-forte, the sounds of the violoncello may be 
obtained with the same degree of continuity. From 
the description given to us, however, we conclude 
that it is merely a modification of the piano exhibited 
here last year, in which the chords, which are of cat- 
gut, are played upon with a bow moved by the keys. 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the Centinel Fount. 


THE LIVING SKELETON. 
Oh sir! so very thin ’'m grown 
The urchins cry o1ut—Daddy Bone.—42non. 
The Boney of all Bonies.— 7. Hood. 


Did ye ever see a geutleman so elegantly thin? 

Whose dapper calt was half so small, so exquisite 
and trim? 

My hand! : lady’s fingers can’t compare with mine 
at all— 

Oh! what . hand to press a girl’s in triumph at a 
ball! 

A ring would quite encircle me, so fairy like am I— 

Titania would welcome me with pleasure in her eye, 

I’m not the glare of corpulence—though dainty fare 
I taste, 

It doesn’t go to swell my size—it isn’t sent to waist, 


I need not ery with Hamlet, would this ‘* solid flesh 
would melt!? 

In war Neo corporal agony—no fleshwound have I 
elt 

My = flesh the way of flesh has long before-hand 

own- 

Old Geutlemen, upon my soul, I’m only skin and 

bone. 


The preacher from the pulpit-height may shower 
thunders down, 2 

And terrify the audience and petrify the town; 

But all the while I’m silegtly a grinning full of glee 

For wickednesses of the flesh have nought to do with 
me. 


Or ay he be compassionate and try to sooth our 
ears 

I cannot melt like Niobe and stand like her “all 
tears,”’ 

Although 1 ‘used to blubber, with such snivelling Pve 
done— 

The reason why I’m not * all tears” is plain—for ’m 
all bone. 


But though Iam a_ harmless lad, all creatures draw- 
ing breath 

Are sighing for my breaking up and praying for my 
death 

That this is rude and impolite each well bred person 
owns 

They make no bones of me, although they know that 
I’m all bones. 


A bone of fierce contention too, they make of me 
you know, 

The man who keeps the Museum he wants me for a 
show, 

‘The Doctors want to try to make an atomy of me, 

And stick me in a closet for the medicals to see. 


The book-binder my parchment skin is eyeing when 
he comes— 

The music man he wants the same to strain upon his 
drums, 

The pottecary when I’m dead will stuff my skin I 
fear— 

A pity that he can’t contrive to do so while I’m here. 

Where’er I go the urchin throng pursue’ me with a 
roar. 

What fools! as if they’d never seen a slender man be- 
fore 

I will not mind their impudence—I’m elegant and 
tall 

And form a pretty figure at a party or a ball. 

My tights are perfectly correct—my waist is but a 
span— 

I think that I may boldly call myselfa handsome man. 

Laugh on, laugh on, you rascals! there is envy in 
your grin— 

You never saw a gentleman so elegantly thin. 

F. A. D. 


From the Boston Gazette. 
TREMONT THEATRE. 


This theatre opened for the season last evening; 
and we are happy to state that there were a nume- 
rous and fashionable audience present. ‘The old 
performers were warmly greeted on their entrance, 
and those of the company who made their appear- 
ance for the first time before a Boston audience, 
met a flattering reception. ‘The performances of the 


evening were correct and spirited throughout, and 


the audience appeared much pleased with the interior 
arrangements and decorations adopted since the last 
season. Previous to the comedy the following ad- 
dress, written for the occasion by Mr. Stone, was 
spoken by Mr. Barrett, stage manager:--- 


ADDRESS, 
Spoken at the opening of the Tremont Theatre. 
Written By J. A. Strong, Esa. 


To Virtue viewless, lonely, wild, immense, 

The giant labour of Omnipotence, 

‘Till holy zeal impelled the pilgrim band, 

In savage grandeur groan’d our native land--- 
From sacred hill no fragrant incense rose, 

Vast dreary forests lower’d on trackless snows--- 
And silence reign’d, save when th’ Indian yell 
Wak’d shuddering Echo from her viewless cell; 
Or, when the storm, high mountain peaks assailed, 
And seathed rocks to searing lightnings quail’d. 
Good spirits wept, bemoaned that region’s fate, 
Where Man was fiendlike, Earth was desolate! 


The fiat came, the boon by angels won, 

And heaven-born genius fir’d Genoa’s son, 

Vromethean touch not livelier spark could give, 

‘Than his who bade this Queen of Empires live! 

Like bright Aurora, bearing infant day, 

O’er the dark west he shed a kindling ray--- 

Switt-parting clouds in shrinking volumes flew, 

And mental radiance pour’d the opening through; 

‘The spheres rejoiced their kindred orb to see, 

Gem’d with a spot new born to liberty ! 

‘Thalia came, and all the tuneful race 

Struck their bright lyres and owned their resting 
place. 


Patrons! again the joyful task is ours, 

‘l'o weave tor you, a wreath of Fancy’s flowers, 
Cull’d from all climes where genius darts a ray, 
Growth of long ages, nurselings of a day; 

Bedeck’d with pearls, each one a nameless prize, 
Precious and pure, as drop from maiden’s eyes. 
We’ve glittering gold flowers from the Orient shore-- 
Of Galite lilies, bright and various store--- 

Pinks of Italia, sweet Germanic rose, 

And moss we’ve gathered mid Siberian snows--- 
Columbian violet, and the chaplet’s Queen, 

Pride of tair Avon, Shakspeare evergreen. 

Beneath this dome, to all the tasteful dear, 

‘The drama’s sons their votive altars rear; 

‘Taught by their sires, their ceaseless task shall be--- 
‘To guard the shrine of virtuous Liberty! 

Of Folly, Fraud, disunion show the fate--- 

The Bigot brand, the ‘l'yrant execrate! 

Lift Honour’s flag with stainless folds unfurl’d, 

And wisdom proffer to a listening world--- 

Till quails the despot, falls the threatening lance, 
‘Till gleams the globe, as shines regenerate France! 


The muse prophetic views the coming day, 

When all shall own and love the drama’s sway--- 
Sees Milton-bright some western crb arise, 

‘The meteor herald of the battling skies--- 

Another Shakspeare show th’ astonished age 

His rainbow wonders circling round the stage; 

His lofty brow with glorious wreath entwin’d, 

His thoughts from Heaven, and his theme mankind! 


Sons of the soil fair freedom loves the most! 
The blood-bought region of a patriot-host! 
*Lis yours to bid gigantic Genius rise, 

A million fancies light’ning in his eyes— 
O’er your vast realm resistless force his way, 
Each darkling treasure bear to endless day— 
With arm of light rend Superstition’s 
And show great Nature’s living coronal. 


And oh, ye fair, of earthly boons the best, 

‘* Give us your voices”—speak your soft behest! 
Hard task, to feign to eyes so burning bright— 
Yet eaglets learn to dare empyrean light, 

The faltering cheer, command the: bolder muse, 
Till pictured life reveal ten thousand hues— 
Bid precept grave, sweet music, dance and song, 
Like tuneful waters mingling roll along. 


Thus while the leader of the mimic band 


| Plucks golden honours from the liberal hand, 


Our tribute be, when Fiction’s arts beguile, 
Virtue’s approval, kindred Beauty’s smile. 


MARRIED, 


On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Skin- 
ner, Mr. Rusu, jr. to Mrs. Sanan Barnes, 
all of this city. 

On the 5th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Mean, to Miss Maria Rose Ducomsg, 
both of this city. 

On the evening of the 7th inst. by John R. Walker, 
Esq. Mr. Wittiam R. Suir, to Miss Lavinia 
Matvyina Kromer, both of Philadelphia county. 

On Thursday evening last, " the Rev. C. Hoover, 
Mr. STILLWELL Etprener, of Cape May, to Miss 
Many Benner, of this city. 

In the city of New York, en the 6th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Dubois, Jounson Lersox, of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. to Etiza L. daughter of Mr. Cornelius 
Shuddle, of the former place. , 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. C. M. 
Dupuy, Captain Gatracuer, to Exiza, only 
daughter of the late Capt. Joseph Harrod, Esq. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. 
Lewis to Miss Mary Ann Cuezss, all of 
this city. 

On Friday Evening last, as Rev. G. T. Bedell, 
Mr. Groree A. Baker, to Miss Mary, daughter of 


the late John D. Seckell, all of this city. 


DIED; 


On Tuesday morning, the 7th inst. Svsaxxy 
Pettit, daughter of Nicholas Pettit, in the 21st ye 
of her age. 

In Baltimore, on Wednesday last, after an ilInes 
of five cays, induced by extraordinary ministerial ey, 
ertions ata camp meeting near that city, Grong 


teen years, a Messenger to the United States Senge. 
The subject of this obituary notice was a man of mog 
exemplary piety, and possessed the confidence of gy 
who knew him. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Lucian Harper, P. M. Derry, Rockingham eo. 
VERMONT. 


St. Johnsbury. 
Corners, Weatherfield. 


J. P. Fairbanks, 
G. W. Furber, P. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
R. P. & C. Willicms, Boston. 
S. B. Smith, New Brunswick. 
S. Bowles, Springfield. 
Charles Whipple, Newburyport. 
CONNECTICUT. 
John Russell, Hartford. 
Editor of the Sentinel, Middletown. 
NEW YORK. 
George W. Bleecker, No.6, Courtland st. NW. Yor}, 
C. T. Burnett, Skaneatales. 
H. B. Sherman, Rochester. 
Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. 
Nelson Hall, Pittsford, Monroe. 
Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. 
William Pierce, P. M. Troy. 
Nathaniel Carpenter, Albany. 
Samuel Phillips, Sag Harbour. 
H. B. Sherman, Rochester. 
D.C. Wait, Ithaca. 
Arnold Ferris, Balistown. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Joseph Justice, Trenton. 
Stephen Congar, Newark. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. 
A. J. Jones, Hfarrisburg. 
D. Longnecker, Lancaster. 
Thomas Hemphill, P. M.  Ciearfield, Clearfield eo, 
Thomas R. Gettys, Bedford. 
Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. 
Joseph §. Large, Buckingham, Bucks eo. 
DELAWARE. 
Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 
MARYLAND. 
John H. Naf, Baltimore, 
Samuel Gwin, P. M. Head of Sassafras. 
Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. 
John Thomas,jr. P. M. Newtown Trap, Frederick ea. 
VIRGINIA. 
R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford, Culpepper. 
W. Robinson, Fincastle. 
Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. 
James G. Watson, Richmond, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
FE. B. Drake, Fayetteville. 
Kinnith M‘ Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladen co. 
Walker Anderson, Hillsboro’. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Simms & Dureya, Charleston. 
E. Thayer, Charleston. 
GEORGIA. 
John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough. 
KENTUCKY. 
J. I. Thrashly, Louisville. 
ONTO. 
C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. 
TENNESSEE, 
Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. 
H. Langtry, Columbia. 
ALABAMA, 
L. Powel, Tuskaloosa. 
INDIANA. 
Amir § Lodge, Madison. 
ILLINOIS, 
Wm. B. Wilson, Coffectorrn, Wabash county. 
MISSISSIF&I. 
S. WV. Pinchard, P. ©. Fiectwood. 
Osborn Jeffers, P. M. Port Gibson, 
MISSOURI. 


John Gano Bryan, P. M. New Caledonia, Washingu* 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printixe of evel! 
description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despa'! 
at this office. 


Hicks, of this city, and for the last twelve or fou, fm 
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